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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


PkPARTMF.NT OF T1IK I.VTRRlbR, 

^Ri rfax'* OF KdFc’ATION, 

Washington , D, A or ('ruber S , 10$;?, 

Siu: In thr 1-Ydrral Census of 1010, 58.5 prr cent of the population 
of the Cnijod Stairs from 0 to 20 years of ape, both inclusive, are 
classed aa rural, which means that nearly three-fifths of our total school 
population live in the open country, or in villages and small towns, 
under rural conditions. The total rural population of this class nt 
■ the time this census was taken was 1G. 230. JOG. By tile end of the 
current school year it should be approximately 17,000.000. The 
education, of these children and young people, and of the other 
millions who follow after them as the years go by apd who are to 
make up tlie bulk of our population, rural and urban alike, in the’ 
near future, is the most important problem of those States havinp a 
large rural population, and the most important interest of the nation 
as a whole. On their education all Hiiugs wait-in State and nation, 
whether of material wealth, civic righteousness. social purit/. or. 
spiritual uplift and idealism. 

“ One of the most important factors in thr education of these children < 
is the rural school, which for this reason must be reckoned among 
the most important factors of our national life and civilization, and 
the improvement ol which should ho our chief concern, t’ntil vorv’ 
recently,, few careful studios of the rural schools have been made, 
.'and wo yet have little accurate information about them and little 
knowledge of the factors cntcrinp into the problem of their improve-* 

• in out. Wo do know in a gcuorul way- that thoil' terms are short, 
their support inadequate, their teachers poorly prepared, their 
attcmUmce iryoguhjr, their management .unscientific and wasteful 
of money, time, ami energy, their courses of study jll-ndnptcd to - 
, their needs, and 1 he Ijmisos in which tl\e children are tnugjit 'cheap 
and poorly equipped and furpislied. That tlijs is not true of all 
rural schools goes without saying, but? it is unfortunately true in -a 
large measure of most of them. With the rapid growth of our cities * 
^in population nrtd wealth, much attention has been given to education 
• and schools in urban communities, and frequently to the neglect of ’ 
the country.- ^ % * 

■ - * \ -V 
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With the help of recent appropriations made by Congress for this 
purpose, this bureau has undertaken to make a careful tftudy of the 
conditions and needs of the rural schools of the sever al Stat es, with 
&e hope of being able to make somo definite contributions toward 
the solution of the problem of their improvement. 

The accompanying manuscript, prepared by Mr. A. C. Monahan, 
specialist in fural education in the bureau, is one of the first results 
of our studies into their present condition. It is in no way either ' 
complete or exhaustive, but is the best possible under the circum- 
stances and with the facilities until now at our disposal. Incom- 
plete as it is, it makes a very valuable contribution toward a clearer 
understanding of the rural schools as they are, and I therefore 
recommend that it be published as a bulletin of this bureau. 

Respectfully submitted. 

^ P. P. Claxton, 

Commissivncr . 

The Secretary- of the Interior. 
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The status of rural education in the 

' UNITED STATES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


A great deal lias been written and said complimentary to the pub- 
lic schools of the United States, concerning their high standing and 
progressiveness, as indicated by the constant adoption of new and 
better methods of teaching and of better buildings and equipment. 
A general impression has been created that there exists an American 
school system which is efficient and nation wide, with equal educa- 
tional opportunities in all parts of the country. The impression is 
erroneous. It is probably true that the public schools, both urban 
and rural, have made considerable progress, but the marked progress 
has been confined alriiost wholly to tho city and town. During the 
past three decades the American rural school has in most States made 
little progress except that resulting from the activities of the past 10 
years. Opportunities for education in most of the rural sections of the 


United States are exceedingly meager, in comparison with the oppor- 
tunities offered in cities. The city systems of schools are approxi- 
mately similar throughout the United States. Outside of the cities, 
however, there is no uniform system. 

In the city system, school affairs are on tho whole well managed, 
the schools are supervised by trained educators, and are taught by 
well-educated and . professionally trained teachers. The school- 
houses aro modern, sanitary, and well equipped with adequate 
furnishing and facilities for teaching. On the other hand, it is gener- 
ally true for the United States as a whole that rural schools lack 
intelligent and economical management, adequate supervision, and 
efficient teaching. . The majority of them are housed in uncomfor- 
table buildings, unsuitable from almost every standpoint, without 
proper furniture or facilities for heating, ventilating, and lighting; 
without adequate provisidns for guarding the health and morals of 
tho children, and with comparatively little equipment {or teaching. 

The attention of o,ux best educ4kprs has during the past half 
century been devoted to. the development of the city school. The 
country school has' been left largely to itself. The development of . 
the. city Bchool has ip .a measure retarded the country school, as the 
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city has drawn, and is continually .drawing, tho best teachers away 
from the couhtry. A program, course of study, system of grading, 
and textbooks have been developed for city schools, all in large 
meusure suitable for th^Jdiools whose conditions caused their 
development. In too many instances those courses and methods 
have been thrust upon tho country school, which exists under condi- 
tions entirely different from those surrounding the city school; 9 it is 
needless to say that they have proved unsatisfactory. 

Attention is now turiiing toward the neglected schools of the open 
country. £n attempt is being made to redirect their work by the 
addition of new studies to the curriculum, but the redirection must 
be more fundamental. Tho institution, more than the curriculum, 
needs redirection. Reform must begin with the management. No 
extended progress is possible unless the school affairs are wisely 
administered Supervision must bo provided. No extended improve- 
ment in the quality of tho teaching is possible without proper over- 
* sight and guidance. Trained teachers must be obtained and means 
of training provided. Wo need but look to the development of our 
best city systems to realize tho truth of these statements. 

Tho instructional work of the school must be in soino way read- 
justed to the needs. This readjustment in the course of study, the 
arrangement of the program, and the classification of the pupils 
can be intelligently made only when a comprehensive understanding 
exists regarding the management of the school and the economic and 
social conditions which are outside of the school itself, but which 
affect tbe affairs and work of the school. 

Few idolize the magnitude of the rural education problem now 
before us. It is not generally known that illiteracy in rural terri- 
tory is twice as great as in urban territory. This is in spite of the 
. fact that thousands of illiterate immigrants are crowded in the 
great manufacturing and industrial centers. The illiteracy among 
native-born children of native parentage is more than three times as 
groat as among native children of foroign parentage, largely on 
account of the lack of opportunities for'oducation in rural America, 
in which comparatively 'few immigrants live. Few know that, ap- 
proximately 62 por cent of the total school enrollment is in rural 
schools, but that the rural aggregate attendance is only 51 per cent 
of the total aggregate attendance; that about 60 per cent of those 
in rural schools are in one-teacher country echoolhouses, and that 
the instructional work in the average one-teacher country school is of 
very low grade. The following .pages show in some degree the con- 
t ditions under which the rural school is laboring. The unsatisfactory 
conditions are in no way exaggerated, but are on the whole under-^ 
/ estimated rather than overestimated. Every possible means has 
fet' been tahen to make the figures acetate. ' 

. ..... J* '* ’ ' r. * ■ 
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URBAN AND RURAL SCHOOL DATA ON THE 2,500 
POPULATION BASIS. 
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Comparatively little material is available relating to the status of 
the rural school and rural education in the United States as distinct 
from urban conditions. Few State departments of education make 
any distinction between rural and urban schools in collecting informa- 
tion. In a few a distinction is made, but no uniform definition of the 
terms “urban” and ” rural ” has been adopted ; consequently the data 
given do not permit casyyomparison. 

In many States the schools under the supervision of tl^o county 
superintendent are called final, as city and incorporated towns are 
usually set oil* as independent districts. State reports from such 
States include statist! cs^&cparaTcly for independent districts and 
county systems. The division, however, is not altogether a division 
bet ween the urban and the rural. Many progressive? villages in nearly 
all sections of the country are organized us separate districts, wliile 
many cities remain a part of the county system. In Delaware, 
Florida, Louisiana, and Maryland with a few exceptions all urban 
schools are parts of the county systems, under county boards of edu- 
cation, and under the supervision of county superintendents. In 
New England, and in Oliio outside the cities, all schools arc under the 
supervision and management of townsliip officers. In both cases 
school reports include data for all the schools, with no distinction on 
account of location. This variation in organization, and conse- 
quently in t htf forms of the reports issued in the various States, pre- 
cludes the possibility of any widely extended comparisons between 
educational facilities in urban 1 and rural territory. 

Some idea of the extent of the rural school problem may bpobtained ^ 
from the figures given in the six tables immediately following this 
section. In collecting data t-he •bureau found it necessary to adopt a 
•definition of urban and rural schools. In order that comparisons in 
school enrollment, attendance, etc,, might bo made with population ^ 
and illiteracy, it was found advisable to use the distinction between 
urban and rural which is now used by the United States Bureau of the 
Census in its population statistics. The Census Bureau defines urban 
population as “that residing in cities and other incorporated places 
of‘^,500 inhabitants or more, and rural population as that residing 
outside of such incorporated places,” Thcro are, therefore, included 
as rural inany hundreds of villages of from 1,000 to 2,500 population 
where the occupations of the people And the conditions of living ore 
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those of the city rather than of the country, and where the schools 
are graded and are as well equipped in trained teachers, buildings, 
and apparatus as the schools of the average small city. A village of 
1,000 persons would have unde** average conditions 320 children 5 to 
20 years of age, 192 of whom would be enrolled in school. Of the 320 
children, 223 would be. between their fifth and fifteenth birthdays. 
This means children enough for a graded school with from 20 to 25 
pupils in each class. Investigation shows that the conditions of the 
schools in such villages are fairly satisfactory when compared to city 
schools. It is the situation in the open country, usually in the one- 
teacher schools, that is generally unsatisfactory, and where on account 
* of the existing conditions immediate attention is needed, 
i The data in the following tables are based upon the definitions of 
urbiin and rural given above. The population and illiteracy figures 
were furnished by the Bureau of the Census. Part of the other data 
is taken from a recent publication of the Bureau of Education 
entitled Urban and Rural School Statistics, in which figures are given- 
concerning rural conditions obtained by subtracting from the totals 
for the entire State the total city enrollment, attendance, etc. The 
State totals are obtained from the State departments of education, 
the city data directly from the city school authorities. Inaccuracies 
may bo noted in the tables, notwithstanding the care that has been 
used in this office in transcribing and tabulating. All figures, unless 
otherwise indicated, are for the school year 1909-10, in order that 
comparisons may be made with the 1910 population figures of the 
Bureau of the Census. 

SUMMARY OF TABLES. 

(Urban and rural as deftped by the Iiureau of tho Census.) 

Population: 


Urban 

Rural 


42, G23, 383 or 40. 3 per oent 
40,348, 883 or 53. 7 per cent 

Total.. 


91, 972, 206 or 100. 0 per cent 

School population (6-20, inclusive): 

Urban , . 

Rural. 

A 

11,520, 193 or 41. 5 per cent 
10, 230, 406 or 58, 5 per cent 

f Total 


27, 750, 599 or 100. 0 per cor 

1 , 706, 1 35 or 6. 1 per cent 
3, 750, 028 or 10. 2 per cent 

Illiterate (10 years of age and over): 

Urban 

Rural 


Total 


5, 516, 693 or 7. 7 'per cent 



Place of birth: 

In State of residence 61, 185, 305 or 06. 5 per cent 

c In other State*. . ^ 17, 271* 075 or 18. 8 per cent 

^ Foreign born.......... 13,515, $86 or 14. 7 per cent 
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School enrollment* v 

Vrba " 0,713, 899 or 37. 7 per cent 

^ ura * • 1 1 , 100, 503 or 62. 3 per cent 

Total 


17, 814.452 or 100. 0 per cent 


Urban enrollment t<>, urban school population * 
Rural enrollment to rural school population . . 

Total enroll mo 1 1. 1 » t*>tal school j >< ’pc latino . 

Average daily attendance; 

Urban 

Rural 


Numbcratieiiding daily i:i every 100 enrolled: 

Urban ■ 

Rural 


All schools. 


Aggregate attendaure: 

Urban 

Rural 


All schools. 


Average length of sohm on in <la vs; 

Urban 

Rural 


All schools 

Excess of urban over rural. 


Aggregate amount paid teachers: 

Urban 

Rural l . . 


Total. 


School population in 17 Southern States (white ami 
negro separate): 

White urban 

Negro urban 


Total urban.* . 


White rural... 
Negro rural... 

Total rural . 


1 11 iterate (10 years and over) ia 17 Southern States 
(white and negro separate): 

White urban 


White rural. 
Negro rural. 





50. 1 per cent 
OS. 4 per cent 

■ 

64. 3 per cent 

5, 324, 749 or 
.7, 509, 558 or 

41.5 per cent 
58. 5 per cent 

l‘J, 834, 307 or 1 (Ml. 0 per cent 

* 

79.3 
67. 6 


72. 1 


48. 7 per cent 
51 . 3 per cent 

100. 0 per cent 

1S4. 3 days 
137. 7 days 


157. 0 days 


46. (> days 

r 

$140,72), 007 or 
$117,692, 780 or 

54. 5 per cent 
45. 5 per cent 

421, 843 or 100. 0 per cerit 

i 

1,354 , 2-19 
' 548,291 


1.894,659 


5, 513, 987 
2,626,195 

8, 192, 023 - 

1 

115, 401 or 
329, 704 Or 
1,096, .005 or 
1,804, 267 or 

* 4 * 

3. 3 Der cent 
21. 7p$r cent 
0. 7 percent 
66. 8 per cent 

•to v : ’-VC* 
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Table T deals wholly with population. The figures are for 1910 and 
were furnished by the Bureau of the Census. The extent of the rural 
school problem is shown by the fact that 53.7 per cent of the total 
population is rural. The variation for the different States is great, 
from 3.3 per cent in Rhode Island, to 89 per cent in North Dakota. 
It is less than 26j>er cent in the entire North Atlantic Division and 
more^than 74 per cent in the South Atlantic and South Central 
f Divisions, and from 51 to 55 per cent in the rest of the country. It 
may be said, however, that the rural population of the New England 
States is probably greater than the figures indicate, for the New 
England “town” includes not only the village but the surrounding 
* farms of the township, and “ towns” have boon classed as urban 
wherever the total population of the township reached or exceeded 


2,500. 

The data show also that the ratio of children from fi to 20 years of ~ 
age, inclusive, in rural districts to the total number of children 
(6 to 20) is greater than the ratio of the total rural population to tho 
.total population by 4.8 per cent. There are more children in pro- 
portion to the population in rural districts than in urban districts in 
every State except Maine, New Hampshire. "Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and Nevada. The 
larger ratio^of rural children means that the burden of the support of 
the school, if e^fial facilities are provided, is greater in- rural United 
States than urban United States; 53.7 per cent of the total population 
have the task of educating 58.5 per cent of the total school population 
in the rural part of the country, while the 4G.3 per cent of the total 
population who are in the cities of the United States have but 41.5 
percent of tho total school population to educate. 

Table II tjjeuls with the illiteracy, compnri’.g the per cent of illit- 
erates in rural and urban districts. The real test t^f school service is 
the amount of illiteracy it leaves about it. It \s noteworthy that the 
percentage of illiteracy for the cntiracountry is twice as great in 
rural territory as in urban territory. ^Iie rate of rural illiteracy 
is greater than tho urban* rate in 34 States and loss in 14, namely, 
Marne, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan; Iowa, 
Nebraska, and Kansas. The reason for tho greater illiteracy in the 
rural districts is undoubtedly tho lack of proper school facilities. 
The high rate of rural illiteracy in the South can\H)t bo laid entirely 
to the negro, although* illiteracy in tho negro rack is much greater, 
in thf white race. The urban and rural illiteracy in the Southern 
tates for whites and negroes separately is given in tho next table. ' 
Table III gives the white and negro population separately for 17 
« Southern States; also the population in the same States 0 to 20 years 
y both turban and rural, the white $nd negro separate. 
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Table IV divides the 'illiteracy in the same group of Southern 
States among whites and negroes both in urban and in rural territory. 
The rural illiteracy among whites is nearly three times the urban 
illiteracy; the rural negro illiteracy 1.7 times the urban illiteracy. 

Table V shows the number of persons bom in the State of residence, 
the number bom in other States, and the number forebni bom 


[ That illiteracy in any one State is not due wholly to the schools or 
| t* 10 schools in the State is shown by the figures of the table, 

| They emphasize the fact that education is longer a local problem; 

it is at least a national problem. That 1S.S per cent of our population 
I were bom in Stntes other than the one. in which they are now living, 
and that 14.7 per cent wore >>om in foreign countries, is sufficient 
* evidence that every State is concerned in what every other State is 

| doing to educate her youth. The number of persons bom in the 

State in which they are now living is lowest, as woukl be expected, in 
! the Western Division, where it is but 34. S per cent. However, 
omitting the entire Western Division, the number for the rest of 
the baited States living in the State of residence is but 69.1 per cent 
of the population of those States, with 16.7 ner cent born in thc\>ther 
j States of the Union and 14.2 per cent foreign bom. 

- Table VI deals with the school enrollment. It should be noted 
r that while but 53.7 per eent of the total population is rural, 6 8. 5 per 

\ 0011 i the youth from 6 to 20 years of age is rural, and 62.3 per cent 

of the total school enrollment is in rural schools. The total enroll- 
ment is 19.2 per cent of tho total popul&tion, the urban enrollment 
15.7 jmjt cent of the urban population, and the rural enrollment 22.5 
per cent of the rural population. Of the total number of children 
from 6 to 20, inclusive, 64.3 per cent are enrolled in School; the urban 
enrollment is 59.1 per cent of tho urbdn school population, and* the 
rural eft rollment is 68.4 per cent of tire, rural school population 6 to 
20 } ears of age. A larger per cent of children in proportion to the 
total number in rural districts (6 to 20, inclusive) is enrolled in school 
than the percent in urban districts in ever}- State except 11: Texas, 

* Oklahoma, Montana, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada] 
Idaho, Oregon, and California. .Hie figures given for the enrollment 
in rural schools arc probably somewhat too liigh. This is due to the 
fact that in many StatosAhe rural school records are so incomplete^ 
and unsatisfactory that all duplicate enrollment can not be eliminated. 

Tablo- VII gives the average daily attendance and show’s thatjfie 
rural attendance is relatively low* when compared to tho enrollment, 
but equal to the urban when compared to the population of school 
age. The number of rural children 6 to 20 years of ago is 5S.5 per 
cent of tho total number of children;, the number enrolled in school 
is 62.3 per cent of the total; and the number in daily attendance is 
58.5 per cent of the total. Where 79.3 in every 100. enrolled in city 
schools are in attendance _ daily, ^ ther^i^e .but 67.6 ? in ove^ lM in . 
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rural schools. Many reasons may bo given for this poorer attend- 
ance in rural schools. Among them are the un attractiveness of tho 
ordinary country school, with its plain building, meager equipment, 
and untrained teacher; the poor roadsT'frml the difficulty of traveling 
in sAorm, pud, and snow; and the character of the work on the farm 
an Jin tne farm home, which presents constant need for keeping tho 
boy or girl at home to help. * 

The aggregate attendance in rural schools is but 51.3 per cent of 
the total a^gregatu. Aggregate attendance is the sum of tho num- 
ber of days attended in* the annual session bV every pupil. It is made 
up of two factors, daily attendance nnd'thc length of the annual 
session. The shorter .'sessions in the rural schools are,* of course, in 
large measure accountable for the low per cent of aggregate attend- 
ance. a. "-0 may measure education on the basis of the time unit 
“one child one-day,” then the 11,100,553 children enrolled in rural 
schools receive bu4 2.C per cent mpre education than the G, 713,899 
enrolled in urban schools. On this time unif basis, one rural child 
receives about G 5 per cent as much schooling as the city cjnilcl. ^ 

Table VIII gives the average annual -session in days for all schools 
and for urban and rural schools separately. Investigation shows that 
the 137.7 days given for the length of the annual sessions of rural 
schools is much higher than that of the one-teacher country schools. 
This difference is pointed out later in this btrfletin. While the length 
of tho urban session does not vary greatly in the various States, the 
length of the" rural session shows a^great variation, from 90.1 days in 
New Mexico to 190.2 in Rhode Island* Four States in 1910 had rural 
sessions of less than 100 days, or 5 school months — North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Arkansas, and New ftfoxico; while 14 had sessions of 
ihoro than 100 days, or 8 months, and 3 had sessions of at least ISO 
days, or 9 months. It should be remembered that these figures wore 
for the session 1909-10, and that the annual session in many States 
has greatly increased in the past two years. 

Table IX includes the total amounts paid for teachers' salaries 
and the amounts paid for urban teachers and for ruraf teachers sepa- 
rately. No data arc ava lable relative to the ftumber of teachers in 
urban and rural work, respectively; so that the. averago salary of 
the rural teacher can not be given, ^he average salary for several 
^States is given later for ono-teachcr country schools. 

A comparison of population, enrollment, and attendance with tho 
a KC re g atc salaries is ipadc in the following table, showing tho per- 
v contage of urban and rural separately: 




Urban*.*. 

■Rural........*. 


1 

Total 

population. 

# 

School 

population. 

School 

enrollment. 

Averope 
daily attend' 
aoce. 

Apprtpate 

attendance. 

4U.3 

*.6‘ 

37.7 

41.5 

48.7 

53.7 

68. 6 

62.3 

68.6 

61.3 


Amount 

paid 

teachers. 
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Tabi.e I .— Total population , urban and rural , and school population , urban and rural 
(0 to 20 years of age, inclusive), It) JO. 


States. 

. 

Total 

pmula* 

tion. 

Urban 

popula- 

tion. 

Rural 

popula- 

tion. 

Ratio of 
rural to 
total. 

Total 
popula- 
tion 
6 20 in; 
elusive. 


Urban 1 
popula- j 

6-20 in- 1 
elusive. | 

Rural 
ponuja- 
ktion, ‘ 
ft- 20 in- 
clusive. 

Ratio of 
rural to 
total, 
6-20 in- 
clusive. 

U nited States '! 

91,972, 260- 

i 

42,623,383 

49,348,88:1 

Per ct. 
53.7 

27. 750, 590 

1 

11,520,193 16,230,400 

Per ci. 
58.5 

North Atlantic Division. '.25,868,573 19, 17S.71S 

6.689.855 

25.9 

7,086.368 


5,219,818 

1,866,550 

26.3 

South Atlantic Division. 112. 194, $95! 

3,092,153 

9,102, 742 

74.6 

4, 139, 759 


877, 545 

3,262,214 

78.8 

South Centra! Division...' 

17, 194. 435 i 

3,531,685 

13,662, 750 

79.4 

5, 946, 923 


1,017, 114 

4, 929. SOU 

82.9 

North Central Division.. .:29,R8S. M2 13, 490. 9H7 

16, 397,555 

54.9 

8.811.377 


3, 024, 762 

5, 186,615 

58.9 

Western Division | 

U,825,K21| 

3.329,840 

3,495,981 

51.2 

1,766, 172 


780.954 

985,218 

55.7 

North Atlantic Division: | 
Maine ! 

742.371 

381,443 

360.92s! 

48.6 

195, 197 


1 

100,246 

94,951 

48.6 

Nev* Hampshire ' 

430. 572 

255,099 

175,473 

40.8 

J 11. 634 


69. 490! 

42, 144 

37.8 

Vermont ' 

3.15 , 956 

1(M, 943 

187,013 

52. 5 

94,701 


44.061 

50,040 

52.8 

Massachusetts 

3.366.410 

3. 125. 367 

24 1 , 049r 

7.1 

881,024 


820, 776: 

60,248 

6.8 

• Rhode Island | 

542,610 

524, 654 

17,956 

3.3 

148, lie: 

143. 747: 

4,355 

2.9 

Connecticut 

1,114.756 

999, 839 

114, 917 

10.3 

298,454 


269. 119! 

29,135 

9.8 

New York 1 

9. 1 13,614 

7,185.494 

1,928. 120‘ 

21.2 

2. 454, 42S 


1,950.243 

495,185 

20.2 

Now Jersey \ 

2. 537, 167 

1,907,210 

629.957! 

24.8 

70S, 525 


535.85.T 

172, 0 7 ? 

24.4 

i*ennsvl vania 

7,665,111 

4,630,609 

3,034,442 

39,6 

2, 194,303 


1,276,683! 

917,620 

41.8 

South Atlantic Division: i 
» Delaware 

202,322 

97,085 

.10.5,237! 

* 52.0 

57,932, 

25, 674; 

32,258 

55.7 

Maryland 

1 . 295, 346 

658, 192 

037, 154; 

49. 2 

388, 486; 

182, 269 

200,217 

53.0 

District of Columbia. 1 

331.069 

331,069 

* 0 . 

« .0 

79, 249i 

. 79,2491 

0 

.0 

Virginia , 

2.001.612 

* 479,529 

1,585,083 

76.9 

697.649! 

136, 310; 

561,339 

80.5 

We«t Virginia ! 

1.221. 119 

228,242 

992, 8771 

i 81.3 

396. 818 


63, 697. 

333,121 

83.9 

North Carolina 

2, 206. 2S7 

318,474 

1,887,8131 

| 85.6 

785,583; 

100, 262 

685,321 

87.2 

South Carolina 1 

1,51.5,400 

224, 832 

1.290,568; 

85.2 

564,260 

70,007! 

494,253 

87.6 

f lAorgia ! 

2.609. 121 

.538,050 

2, 070, 47 

| 79.4 

925.865 


157. 801 j 

768,064 

83.0 

Florida..., 

752.619 

219,080 

533,539 

1 70.9 

243,917. 

62.276! 

181,641 

74.4 

Bon t h Con ira r D i v is Ion : . 
Kentucky 

2, 289.905 

555, 442 

1,734,463 

75.7 

755, 709‘ 

| 

153,661 

602,048 

79.7 

Tonnessoo , 

2, 1H4, ;sti 

•• 441.045 

1,743.744 

79. 8 

73H, 478 


121,371 

015, 107 

83.3 

Alabama 

2. 133,093 

370,431 

1,767,062 

' 82.7 

750, 357 


107.524! 

642,833 

85.7 

Mississippi 

1.797,114 

207,311 

1,589,803 

88.5 

644,805 


61.151' 

583,654 

90.5 

Itmlsiaiia 

1,050,388 

496,516 

1,159,872 

70.0 

575, 866 


US, 296' 

1 427,570 

74.3 

Texas 


938, 104 
! r.i: 681 

2. 958, 438 
1,371,768 

75.9 

1,363,713' 
551. 67? 

275.901 

57,989 

1 1,087.719 
493,683 

79.7 

89.5 

A Meanses 

1.574.449 

1,657.155 

; 87 . 1 

Oklahoma 

j C '55 

1,337,000 

80.7 

566,321 


89, 128' 

477, 195 

84.3 

North Central Division: 
Ohio 

4.767.121 

2.065.14,3 

2,101,978 

44. 1 

1 

1,313, AOoj 

095,794 

1 618,015 

47.0 

Indiana 

2.700.S76 

j 1,143,835 

1,557,041 

57.6 

777.889, 

299,012 

| 478,82? 

• 61.1 

Illinois 

5, fiilS, 591 

! 3.476,929 

2, 161,662 

1 3H.3 

1,615,914, 

943,719 

672,195 

439,765 

41.6 

Michigan. 

2,810, 173 

1,327,0441 1,483,129, 52.8 

• 790,887. 

357,122 

55.2 

Wisconsin i 

2,333. HflO 

1,004,320; 1,329,540; 57.0 

732,544: 

294,468 

438,076 

59.8 

Minnesota 

2, 075,70ft, 850,294; 1, 225,414 59.0 

648,775 

228,293 

420,482 

64.8 

Iowa 

2, 224,771 

i 680,054: 1.544,717 

69,4 

*675, 222. 

13 *2, 100 

493, 122 

73.0 

* Missouri 

3. 293,335 

1,398,817! 1,894,518 

57.5 

993,998, 

309,451 

624,547 

62.8 

North Dakota 

577,056 

03,23(1 

, 513,820 

89.(1 

1S3.336 

17,207 

166,069 

90.6 

fiouth Dakota 

5X3,888 

76,673 

507,21$ 

86.9 

lS3.979i 

20, 267 

163,712 

89.0 

Nebraska 

1.192,214 

310, 852 

881,362 

73.9 

373,868! 

83,182 

290,686 

77.7 

Kansas 

! 1 , 690, 949 

49:1,790 

1,197,159 

70.8 

615, 156! 

134,067 

381,069 

65.9 

■Western Division: 

Montana:., r. 

376,053 

133,420 242,633 

64.5 

93,771 

1 

31,943 

61,428 

4 Wyoming 1 

1 145,905 

43,221 

102,744 

70.4 

35,776! 

10,326 

25,450 

71.1 

Colorado ; 

799,024 

404,840; 394,184 

49.3 

215,940| 

101,727 

114,213 

52.9 

New Mexico 

327,301 

46,571 

1 280,730 

85-7 

105,403 

13,648 

01,755 

87.0 

Arizona 

204,354 

63, arc 

1 141,094 

60.0 

56, 897 

16,109 

40,728 

71.6 

Utah 

373,351 

172,934 

200,417 

53.7 

121,016 

51,982 

60,034 

57.0 

Nevada 

81,875 

13,367 

68,508 

83. 7 

16.132 

2,730 

13,402 

83.1 

Idaho : — 

1 325,594 

69,ftf* 

l 255,696 

78.5 

96,816 

17,812 

79,007 

81.6 

Washington.. .Jb 

Oregon 

; 1,141,990 

605, 534 

i 536,460 

47.0 

293,4;^| 

140,271 

153. 207 

52.5 

672, 765 

307, m 

t • 365,7(16 

54.4 

175,386 

* 68,465 

106,921 

61,0 

California 

2,377,549 

1,469,739 

> 907,810 

38.2 

555,554 

325,881 

029,673 

41.3 


68012° — 13 2 


ia. • ;■ '1 -.v! ,^-n itk f ~ 
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Table of He population 10 yeart of aqt and over, Mai and urban and 

rural , 1910.' 


Urban. 


Illiterate, 



Hu nil. 


Ill iUT.it iv 


United StaU^s . 

Norfh Atlantic Division . 20, 777, t» 
South Allan tic Division. . 9,012,826 
South Central Division. . . 12,671,631 
North Central Division. '23,606,200 
Western Division 6,551,134 

North Atlantic Division: 

Maine 

Now Hampshire... 

Vermont ... 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut. . 

Now York 

Now Jcnoy. 

FYnnsvlVanin S 
Sooth Atlmntif ^vision: 

Delaware 
Moryl 

DUt^Ct orColunibia. 

Virginia ' 

fiilV WHIST?. 

North Carolina. . . 

South Carolina. ... 

Georgia 

Florida 

Sooth Contra! Division: 

Kentucky .... 

Tennessee, . .... 

Alabama 

Mississippi. . . 

Loulaiana 

Texas 

Arkansas.! 

Oklahoma ... 

North Cefitral Division: 

Ohio, . . 

Indiana 
Illinois. 

Kiel (gan 

IV* Isoonstn , . 

Minnesota.. 

Iowa.... 

Missouri 

North Dakota 
South Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas jF. 

Western Dtvtston: 

Montana 


Sum- Pit 
bur. oeiitr 


1 36, 93 1, m 3,760,028 l<i,2 

5.8 5,509, 467' *2,912. 5 0 

8.5 6,519,107 1,233,148^18.9 
' 9, 730,3991,682,901 17 


3 12,630,9561 
3 2, 740, SOflj 

390, W7»0 

180, 108fr 

,1 3 

ft 0 

I 

K 291,642. 

9,578 

3,3 

6; 146,569 

4,616 

3.2 

s\ 151,081' 

5,381 

3. ft 

2 1 

6,282 

) 1 

7' 14,K50< 

931 

b l 

9| 94.0HJ) 

4,851 

• 5 1 

E> 1,588,994 

62.30S 

3 9 

4 507. WW 

25,522, 

6 0 

s 2,310,00*2! 

J 

141,419 

6 1 

5 83,706 

8,aV) 

!». i\ 

7 487,(V4)| 

^ J 

48,031 

y.o 


197,83V 

i:.2 

> 721 , 225, 

67,637 

9 4 

1i 1,331,675 

28.9, 9K9 

1:1. 7 

ll 900,992 

249,664 

27? 7 

1,454, 56 7 1 

338, A 18, 

23 2 

1 389,213 

63, 130 

hi 2 

r 1,263,100 

177, 466! 

11. 1 

1 1, 259,(443 

ISS, 859; 

r> o 

) 1,247,732 

314,559: 

O', <» 

< 1,128.426 

209, 180, 

23 5 

7 816,858 

300, 7# 

38 . |) 

1 2, 101,357 

229,095' 

In. 9 

’» 971,661 

132, m 

13. « 

1 942,719 

W',895 

0.5 

1 1,662,727 

52, 983 

3.2 

) 1,219,1*6 

37, 73H 

3. 1 



10,809, ' 5. 6 
2, 871 3. ft 

15, 7«] 5. 2 

46,865, 22 4 
27,917, 26 
4,668 
4,400 
4,486 
11,719] 

J, 133 
44,481. 


3.3 

7.5 
3. 8 * 
2. S 

2.6 
50 


1 The figures here given 
final figures differ slightly 


wore furnished by tho Bureau of I ho Census, 
from those heregivon. 


as a preliminary report. The 
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Table III. — Population of ifte Southern State*, by rare* and urban and rural. 1910. 


Slates. 


Tolu I population. 


Vopulation a to 2o years of,ug(\ inclusive. 
Crbuii. Hum!. 


< 


J 

| White. 

1 .1 

Negro. 

Total.* 

White J 

1 

' N>gro. J 

Total. 

W hite. ' 
l 

Negro. 

South Atlantic Pi vision. 
South Central Division 

1 A 071. 030 4, 112. 487 877.54ft 
jl2.475.tt34 4.685.903 1.017. 114 

6)1.062 

742.587 

1 1 i 

26-V 742 3. 262 . 2t 4 '2 . 020 . 653 1 288 . 277 
272. 549 4. 929,809 3. 493, 5341. 387,928 

South Atlantic Division: 

! 

1 







Delaware 

171,103 

81.181 

2.5,674 

22.715 

2,958 

32 258 

26.134 

7.120 

Maryland 

District of v oloinbiu 

1 1,062.045 
2ik) 12* 

232.249 
94, 446 
671 . 096 

182.209 
79 249 

157.148 
55 604 

1 25. 100 

2:1.693! 

206.217 

158.061 

48.130 

Virginia 

[West Virginia 

t. 389. 809 

136.310 

90.109 

40 192 

1 561.339! 

304.914 

196.221 

1.150.817 

64. 173 

63.097 

60.001 

i.m 

:« 3, 121 1 

318.709 

14.391 

'North Carolina 

1,500.513 

697,843 

100,362 

6 2. 334 

37.920 

686.321 

466 369 

220.105 

South Corollnn 

679. 162 

835. 843 

70.007 

37. 034 

32.971 

m 2-53! 

196.668 

288, 458 

<» corgi 1 ' 

1.481.816 1 

. 176. tt87 

157. HOI 

90.339 

67,451 

7K8.064 

396. 996 

372.0,14 

Florida. .' 

Boulh Central Division: 

443.046 

1 

308,009 

U2 27 j 

39.788 

25.467 

181.641 

106,802 

75.818 

Kentucky 

2 027. 965 

261 . 650 

153.661 

125.778 

27,864 

602.0481 

1 647.850 

54.112 

Tennessee... 

1 1.7H. 483: 

478. 0S8 

123,371 

81 . 727 

41.629 

615. 107 

0093.270 
3*0 698 

121.798 

Alatiainu .. 

l. 228, 841 1 

908,275 

107. 524 

02. 240 

43.271 

042.833 

281.905* 

Mississippi.. , . 

780. 1 19 1, 009. 487 

. 01,151 

32.662 

28. 409 

688.664 

239,324 

843,802 

Louisiana . • 

94L, 125 

3.20T!89Cl 

7!3,$7 1 

148.206 

100,242 

48.014 

427.5*) 

220,669 

200.504) 

Texas 

990. 020 

275. 994 

222. Ml 

63. 2871. W7. 71 9 

887,902 

190.581 

ArkunMts. ... 

l.lJ11.03(»j 

442.891 

57.980 

„ 40, 6.54 

17.287. 

I 498.083 

351.411 

142.146 

Oklahoma 

j 1.444.6351 

137.012 

80,128 

008 

10.730 

477.195 

412.320 

37 . m 


Taule IV . — IliiUranj aj he population to years of at/e and one, whTtc and rifj/ro, urban 
and rural, in the Southern States, lit 10. 1 


\ 

frban whit' 


Crhan negro. ' 

Rural white. 1 

Rural negro 


Stales. 

Illiterate. 

! 

Illiterate 


UUti'ratr. 


Illiterate. 


Total. 


Total. 



Total. , 



Totkl. 




Shm* 

Per 


Nuin- 

Per 


N«m- 

t'er 

Sx 

Num- 

Ter 


l**r. icent. 


«l>cr. , 

eOtiL 


l*r. 

cenl.| 

** 1 

ber. 

coat. 

South Atlantic Dl- 

[ # 


1 

• 


! 

4 

1 


'j 




t n ?4i 490 1 as '8r.» 

91 1 4 tv.r 1 

9. 8 

2.245. 507 < 

811.140, 

30.1 

South Ventral Di- 

i 


1 

i 




'^i 

vftion 

2 062.21502 H82 

3.6 

775 140.171. 4121 22. 1 

7 

. 

9. 0 

2.04B. 463 

993,117 

37.5 

South A*Lmtic Di- 

9 






1 





vision: 

1 



1 . 7sr! 



1 





Delaware 

69.845 3.391 

4.0 

0.505 


IS. X 

65, 420 

3. 403 

5. 0 

16,272 

4.568 

90.8 

Maryland... . 

453. Ottft 12,830 

2.8 

83.429 

12.441 

14.9 

389,952, 

18. 169 

4.7 

97,025 

29; 848 

30.8 

District of Co-- 

i 




, 







luinbin 

108.058 2.904 

1.6 

70.964 

10. *14 

13.5 

1 






Virginia 

265. 440 ti.004 

2.6 

12P.673 

28.(35 

22.1 

7K3.8U3, 

77.221 

10.0 

36%746 

120.315 

54*2.6 

West Virginia. 

160.084 5,410 

3. 1 

. 12.K34 

1.778 

13.0 

583.094 

59. 003 

8.0 

38.091 

8.569 

22.5 

North Carolina 

160.532' 7.605 

4.9 

00.329 

22. 79.5 

35.2 

926.265124.971 

13.5 

400,066 

133.608 

33.4 

% South Carolina 

06.032 3,908 

4. 0 

| 80.498 

23.420 

80.2 

397 188 

46,741 

11.8 

603 566 

782.823 

40.3 

^ (leorgia 

247,773 0,287 

2-5 

1S2 564 

45. 441 

25.4 

790,853 

74.791 

1 95 

063.031 

203.19R 

39.7 

Florida. . *, 

102,009 3.466 

3. 4 

72.633 

11 . IH1 

13.4 

227 009 

14.775 

! 6.5 

. 101,111 

48,322 

30.0 

South Central Di- 

I 











vision: 

i • 




\ 







Kentucky^ 

,108.104 9.310 

2.5 

91.363 

21.^8 

23.3 

1.144,294 

140.778 

12.3 

118,665 

304612 

30.0 

Tcnnawe 

236.117 6.017 

2.6 

120.318 

26. 107 

20 7 1.025. 187 

110.437 

11.8 

234.346 

72? 374 

30.9 

AtefcSma 

166.600) 3.065 

3.0,127.174 

38.005 

26.0 

1 7H.971 

81.766 

11.4 

636. 182 

332,563 

43.1 

Mississippi 

87.964, 1.063 

1.9 

76.674 

19.357 

25.2 

! 476.258 

28, 4pO 

6.0 

661.177 

240.081 

90.8 

Louisiana 

267. 176 8.793 

3.3 ! 130.007 

33.509 

26. Oj 419,803 

i 88.6^ 

21.1 

396.383 

220. 639 

55.X 

Texas — 

601,408 27.094 

4.4 

145.368 

■25,980 

17.8 1.738.875 

130.792 

7.6 

361 . 721 

08,629 

r*s 

f Arkansas 

113.0471 2.086 

1.8 

48.398 

8.349 

17.4 

692. 736 

54.403 

7.9 

278.011 

78.049 

20 

Oklahoma 

221,810 2,843 

1.3 

2iU78 

3.cas 

12. 4 825.444 

— r" 

34.554 

4 2 

"'ll . 379 

14,170 

IV -a 


» The figures here given were furnished by the Bureau of the Census, as a preliminary report, and 
d tiler flight ly from the Qnal figures. 
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Table V. — Place of birth — in or outride of State of residence, foreign bom , 1910 } 


* 

States. 

Total 
popula- 
| uon. 

Bom In 8 fate of 
residence. 

In other than State 
of residence. 

Foreign bom. 

{ 

. 1 

Number 

Percent. 

* 

Number. 

Per cent. 

Number. 

j Ter cent. 

United States 

91,077,256 

61,185,305 

66.5 

17,271,075 

18.8 

13,515,886 

14.7 

North Atlantic Division. . 

26,868,573 

16,443,348 

63.6 

2,748,942 

10.6 

0,676,283 

25.8 

South Atlantic Division. . 

12,104,805 

10,425,174 

85.5 

1,469,727 

12.1 

299,994 

2. 4 

South Central Division . . . 

17, 194,436 

13,034,212 

75.8 

3,720,206 

21 6 

440,017 

2 6 

North Central Division . . . 

29, 888,542 

18,907,550 

63.2 

6,290,531 

21.1 

4,690,461 

15.7 

Western Division 

6,825,821 

2, 375,021 

34.8 

3,041,669 

44.6 

1,409,131 

20 6 

North Atlantic Division: 








Maine 

742,3 n 

578,739 

78.0 

53,070 

7. 1 

110,562 

14.9 

New Hampshire 

430,572 

248,629 

57.7 

85,776 

19* S 

96,667 

23.5 

Vermont 

355,956 

250,480 

76.4 

55,555 

15 6 

49,924* 

14.0 

Massachusetts 

3,366,416 

1,861, 820 

65.3 

44 SJJ 51 < 
86,353 

13.2 

1,069,246 

31.5 

Rhode Island 

542,610 

267,116 

49.2 

IT. 8 

179,141 

33.0 

Connecticut 

1,114,756 J 

607,074 

54.5 

178,106 

16.0 

329,5 74 

29. 0 

» NewYaffe. 

New Jers^. 

9,113,614 i 

5,647,063 

62.0 

718,540 

7.9 

2,748,011 

30.2 

2,537,167 

1,344,164 

53.0 

532,215 

L 21.0 

660,788 

260 

Penney 1 vania 

8outh Atlantic Division: 

7,665,111 

5,638,263 

73.6 

584,474 

7.6 

1,442,374 

18.8 

Delaware l..„ 

202,322 

137,131 

67.8 

47,699 

23.6 

17,492 

8.6 

Maryland . . 

1,295,346 

1,026,355 

TV. 2 

164,047 

12.7 

104,944 

8, 1 

District of Columbia. . 

331,069 

139,351 

42.1 

166,816 

50.4 

24,902 

75 

Virginia 

2,061,612 

1,843,152 

89.4 

191,403 

9.3 

27,057 

,1.3 

West Virginia 

1,221,119 

931,077 

76.2 

232,824 

19.1 

57,218 

4. 7 

North Carolina 

2,206,287 

2,089,728 

94.7 

110,467 

6.0 

6^092 

. 3 

Booth Carolina 

1,615,400 

1,431,028 

94.4 

78,193 

6.2 

6,179 

. 4 

Georgia. 

2,609,121 

2.364.349 

90.6 

229,295 

8.8 

15,477 

.6 

Florida 

South Central Division: 

752,019 

463,003 

61.5 

248,983 

33.1 

40,633 

6.4 

Kentucky 

2,289,905 

2,031,385 

88.7 

218,358 

9.5 

40,162 

1.8 

Tennessee. 

2,184,789 

1,873,227 

85.7 

292,955 

13.4 

18,607 

.9 

Alabama.. 

2,138,093 

l 1,867,916 

86.9 

260,891 

12.2 

19,286 

.9 

Mississippi 

L 797 ,114 

1,563,839 

87.0 

223,505 

J 2.4 

9,770 

.5 

Louisiana 

1,656,388 

1,405,936 

84.9 

197,686 

11.9 

52, 766 

3.2 

Texas 

3,806,542 

2,730,757 

70.1 

923,847 

23.7 

241,938 

6.2 

Arkansas 

1,674,449 

1,065,940 

67.1 

501,463 

31.9 

17,046 

1.1 

Oklahoma 

North Central Division: 

1,657,155 

515,212 

31.1 

1,101,501 

66.5 

40,442 

2.4 

Ohio 

4,767,121 

3,546,991 

74.4 

621,756 

13.0 

598,374 

12.6 

Indiana 

2,700,876 

2,031,345 

75.2 

509,888 

18.9 

159,663. 

1,206,31* 

► 5.9 

Illinois 

5,638,591 

3,406,638 

60.4 

1,028,639 

18.2 

21.4 

Michigan 

2,810,173 

1,761,085 

62.7 

451,538 

16.1 

597,550 

512,865 

21.3 

Wisconsin 

2,333,860 

2,075,708 

1(568,455 

-4 fl 21,376 

66.8 

262,540 

11.2 

22.0 

Minnesota 

54.0 

410,737 

19.8 

543,595 

26.2 

Iowa 

2,224,771 * 

1,416,584 

63.7 

534,422 

24.0 

273,705 

12.3 

Missouri 

3,293,335 

2,222,925 

67.5 

840,631 

25.6 

229,779 

. 7.0 

North Dakota 

577,066 

197,847 

34.3 

222,565 

38.6 

156,654 

27.1 

South Dakota 

k 583,888 

225,125 

38.6 

257,973 

44.2 

100,790 

17,3 

Nebraska J 

r 1,192, 214 

695,551 

50.0 

420,001 

36.2 

176,662 

14.8 

Kansas 

W cetera Division: 

1,090,949 

823,628 

48.7 

731,871 

43.3 

135,450 

0 8.0 

Montana 

376,063 

99,314 

26.4 

182,026 

48.4 

94,713 

25.2 

Wyoming ? 

Colorado 

145,965 

31,782 

21.8 

85,163 

58.3 

29,020 

19.9 

799,024 

233,616 

29.2 

435,921 

64.6 

129,587 

10 2 

New Mexico 

327,301 

184,749 

56.4 

119,406 

36.6 

23,146 

7.1 

Arizona 

204,354 

78,949 

38.6 

76,640 

37.6 

48,766 

23 9 

Utah 

373,351 

243,054 

66.1 

64,475 

17.3 

65,822 

17.6 

Nevada 

81. B 75 

21,640 

20.4 

40,644 

49.6 

19,691 

24.1 

Idaho 4 

825,594 

90,225 

27.7 

192,791 

69.2 

42,578 

13.1 

Washington 

1,141,990 

262,694 

23.0 

623,056 

64.6 

286,941 

22.4 



672,766 

226,102 

33.5 

334,527 

49.7 

113,136 

16 8 

CaUfomla. * 

2,377,549 

903,996 

' 

38.0 

887,121 

37.3 

586,432 

24.7 


■ ■ ' “ * « — ■ 

, 1 The flgurea^iere given were furnished by the Bureau of the Census, as a preliminary repart, anti 
differ sightly from the final figure*. ' 
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Table VI . — Public tchool enrollment , total and urban and rural, 1909-10. 


States. 

Enrolled 
in all 
public 

Enrolled 
In urban 
schools. 

Enrolled 
In rural 
schools. 

Ratio of 
rural en- 
rollment 
to total 
enroll- 

Ratio of 
total en- 
rollment 
to total 
popula- 
tion 6-20, 
inclusive. 

Ratio of 
urban en- 
rollment 
to urban 
popula- 
tion 6-20, 
inclusive . 

ML- 

Ratio of 
rural en- 
rollment 
to rural 
popula- 
te 6-20, 
inclusive. 


v * 



ment. 


17^814,452 | 

6,713,899 

11,100,553 

Prr cent. 
62.3 

Per cent. 
64.2 

Per cent, 
58.3 

Prr cent. 
68.4 

Nortt^tlantlc Division 

South Atlantic Division 

South Central Division 

North Central Division 

""Western Di vision 

4,216,879 ! 

2,573,386 

3,813,889 

5,082,589 

1.227,609 

2,936,614 

494,244 

579,979 

2,161,030 

542,026 

1,280,265 

2,079,142 

3,234,010 

3,821,553 

685,583 

* J* * 
1».8 

84.8 

63.9 
55.8 

59.5 
62.2 
64.1 
67.9 

09.5 

56.2 

56.3 
57.0 
59.6 

69.4 

68.6 

63.7 

65.6 

73.7 
69.6 


North Atlantic Division: 
Maine. . ., 

144,278 

63,972 

66,615 

535,869 

80,061 

160,353 

1,422,969 

429,797 

1,282,966 

35,960 

238,393 

55,774 

62,210 
.33,900 
23,499 
492,850 
76,453 
175,274 
1,117, 146 

82,068 

30,072 

43,116 

56.9 

73 8 

62. 1 

86. 4 


47.0 

57.3 

70.3 
60. 8 

48.8 

52.® 

71.3 
86.1 

71.4 
82.8 
51. 4 

Vermont. .* 

64. 7 

Maasochuset Li 

43,019 

3,606 

15,079 

305,823 

139,203 

618,277 

22,619 

149,968 

8 :o 

4.5 

7.9 

60.0 

Rhode Island — 

Connecticut 

54.1 

63. 8 

53.2 
65. 1 

New York 

21.5 

57. v 

57.0 

61. ? 

New Jersey.. 

B90,594 

32.4 

60.6 

54.2 

80.6 

Pennsylvania.... 

664,688 

48.2 

58.5 

52.1 

51.9 

48.5 

70.4 

67.3 

South Atlantic Division: 
JVlawar**.. 

13,331 

88,425 

55,774 

62.9 

62.9 

62.1 
61.4 
70. 4 

70.1 

72.7 

Maryland... 

District of Columbia 

Virginia 

402,109 | 
276, 458 1 
520,404 
340,415 
* 555,794 
148,089 

494,863 

521,753 

73,100 

329,009 

235,038 

460,918 

299,548 

470,996 

111,046 

81.8 

57.7 

53.6 

68.6 

West Virginia 

41,420 

85.0 

69. 6 

65.0 

70.6 

67.2 

North Carolina 

59,486 
40, 867 
84,796 
37,043 

80,536 

72,286 

48,323 

33,909 

52,648 

171,566 

88.5 

66.2 

59.3 

South Carolina 

88.0 

60. 3 

58. 4 

60. 6 

Georgia.. . 

84.7 

75.0 

60.0 

60.7 

65.5 

53.7 

50.9 

61.3 
61. 1 

Florida 

Southcentral Division: 
Kentucky 

414,327 

449,467 

376,288 

435,228 

203,969 

650,065 

356,747 

*347,919 

435,124 

339,447 

472,580 

318,935 

306,957 

83.7 
86. 1 

52.4 

68. 8 
73. 1 

Tennessee 

70. 7 

58.6 

Alabama 

424,611 
469, 137 

88.6 

56.6 

45.0 

68.5 

Mississippi.. . 

92.8 

72. 7 

55.5 

74. 6 

Louisiana 

263,617 

821,631 

77.4 

45.8 

40.2 

47. 7 

Toms 

79.1 

60. 2 

62.2 

59.8 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

! 396,978 

422,390 

39,231 

74,480 

402,956 
192,012 
530, 107 
222,566 
155,354 
136,206 
127,225 
216,609 

90.1 

82.3 

71.8 

74.6 

67.6 

83.6 

72.2 

72.9 

North Central Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

838,080 

531,459 

* 51.9 

63.9 

63.8 

68.3 

57.9 

64.2 

70.4 

70.9 

70.3 

Illinois .. 

1,002,087 
541,501 
464,311 
440,083 
510, 661 

47.1 

62.0 

56.2 

Michigan 

58.9 

68.0 

62.3 

72.6 

W isconsln 

66.5 

63. 4 

52.7 

70.5 

Minnesota 

303,878 

383,436 s 

69.0 

67.8 

59.7 

72.2 

Iowa 

75.1 

75.6 

69.9 

77. 7 

Missouri 

707,031 
139,802 
126,253 
281,975 
1 396,746 

66, 141 
24,564 
166,796* 
66,304 
31, 312" 

l 91,614 

10,200 
76, 166' 
215,688 
118,412 

496.422 

69.3 

71.1 

58.6 

78.5 

North Dakota 

11,471 

128,331 

91.8 

76. 3 

66.) 

77 3 

South Dakota 

13,801 

55,602 

112,452 

.226,373 

80.0 

68.6 

* 68. 1 

68.7 

77.8 

Nebraska. 

80.3 

75.4 

66.8 

Kansas 

97,128 

301,618 

1 41, 762 

17,579 

75.6 

77.4 


79. 1 

Western Division: 

Montana. . 

W f yomlng . kL 

24,359 

7,014 

63.2 

71.5 

70.4 

68.7 

76.2 

67.9 

67.6 

69.0 

Colorado. . . . 

fa! 099* 

Mm* 

■ - 48 , 936 : 

60.8 

78.2 

81.7 

75 0 

New Mexico 

*,366 

86.9 

' 53.4 

54.0 

53.3 

Arltcna 

1A064 

41,238 

*18,258 
• 50, 373 

6.691 

68.3 

55.0 

80.7 

44.8 

Utah 

66.0 

75.7 

79.3 

72.9 

Nevada 

‘ 3/809 
15,531 
JU,526 
*45,964 
T 216,257 

64.6 

63.2 

Idaho 

60,647 

79.6 

78.7 

87.1 

76.8 

, Washington 

131,163 

60.8 

73.5 

60.2 

85.6 

Oregon 

72,428 

61.1 

67.5 

67.2 

67.7 

California 

368 , 39 L 

152, 134 

41.3 

66.3 

66.4 

66.2 



> The urban enrollment u reported by the city super in ten cfcuts Is terser then the toUl school pocu lo- 
tion given by the Census Bureau. . This may be explained In part by the large number of rural children 
attending city eohoob. * 


1 0 




12 THE STATUS OF BUBAL EDUCATION. 

Table VII. — Public^tool ottmdanct, totaj and urban and rural. 1909-10. 


’■ 

Average daily attendance. 

States. 




In all 

In 

In 


public 

urban 

rural 


schools. 

schools. 

schools. 


Number at ten ding 
daily In every 100 en- 
roll eU. 


Aggregate 

atieudance. 


In In In 
rural urban | rural 
schools- schools, schools. 


United States 

North Atlantic Division. 
South Atlantic Division. 
Sooth Central Division. . 
North Central Division . . 
■Wwtern Division 

North Atlantic Division: 

Maine 

New Hampshire, — 

Vermont 

Massachusetts: 

Rhode Island. 

Connecticut 

New York. 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania... ...... 

Booth Atlantic Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia/ 

Virginia 

"West Virginia 
North Carolina 

*. Bouth Carolina \ 

Georgia 

Florida 

Booth Central Division: 

Kaitucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi. 
Louisiana. 

Texas 
Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North Central Division: 
Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Illinois. 

Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri. 

North Dakota 
Bouth Dakota 
Nebraska > . 

Kansas 

Wastefn Division 
Montana. 

Wyoming 
Colorado. 

New Mas 
Arixona. 

Utah 
Nevada. 

Idaho. 

Washington 
Oregon. ., 

California. 


Per ti„ 
67.6' 48.7 


rad. 

51.3 



74.7 

29.4 

23.7 

43.5 
52-4 

25.3 
70, G 

70.3 
56.5 
47.0 

523 

47 7 

68 9 

41 1 

S9.fi' 

GO 5 

92. 1 

7.9 

94. 9| 

5. 1 

91.4 

8.G 

79. 6 l 

20 4 

75 5 

24.5 

00. lj 

30.9 

6t.fi 

48. G 

47.fi 

52.4 

100.0.. 


2fi 5 

73.5 

21.2' 

7s. .4 

21). O' 

80 0 

21 3 

7v 7 

22 2* 

77. S 

36.3 

j 

64.7 

29. V 

70.7 

21.0; 

79 0 


i Estimated. 
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Table VIII. — Ijtngtk of uttion (mdtafa). 1909-10. 


Stales. 

j 

In all j In urban 
schools. schools. 

In ruriTl 
schools. 

Urban 
extvss 
over rural. 

United Slates 

157.0 ; 

184.3 

137.7 

46. 0 


n 


North Atlantic Division 

179.7 ■ 

188. 5 

159.7 

24.8 

South Atlantic Division. 

132.4 ; 

178.7 

119.6 

59.2 

SouthCentral Division \ 

125.7 ! 

i 174.0 

117.6 

66.4 

North Central Division i 

iM.; 

184.1 

. 152. 7 

31.4 

Western Division j 

AGl ft 

180.7 

145.0 

25.7 

North Atlantic Division: 

Maine 

159.0 

177. 4 

142.5 

34.9 

New Hampshire . ^ 

lfd.o 

175.0 

149.7 

26.3 

\ ertnonl 

ICO. 2 

185.0 

147.0 

380 

Massachusetts 

If* 0 

188:5 

100.7 

27. 3 

Rhode Islaud 

193.0 

194.0 

190.2 

3.8 

Connecticut 

184.7 

185.0 

181.2 

178.6 

_ 7. H 

New Y ork ; 

187.5 

189.9 

11. ( 

New Jersey 

184.0 j 

Htf.S 

176.7 

9.8 

Pennsylvania 

170.0 , 

, 187.6 

149.4 

38.2 

South Atlantic Division: 




Delaware 

172.5 ; 

; 193.0 

157.0 

36.0 

Mar viand 

185.0 

191.0 

179.8 

11.2 

District, of Columbia 

181.2 

, „ 181.2 
’ 177.8 


Virginia 

140.0 1 

i30.5 

47.3 

Wost Virginia - 

134. 0 

176.0 

* U7.6 

28.-6 

North Carolina 

101.9 ! 

101.8 

93.3 

C8.5 

South Carolina 

■a Georgia 

m Florida 

105. 1 

183.0 

94.5 

88. 5 

144.4 

180.6 

141.5 

39. 1 

115.1 

159/2 

| 100.1 

59. 1 

South Central Division: 



1 


Kentucky 

125.0 

181.8 

110.6 

71.2 

Tennessee 

130.0 

‘ 172.5 

i 122.0 

50.5 

Alabama 

117.3 

178.3 

108. 5 

GO. 8 

Mississippi 

135.0 

170.5 

j 131.0 

39.5 

Louisiana 

135. 6 

170.2 

124. t 

46. 1 

Texas 

131.0 

173.0 

119.2 

53. K 

Arkansas 

100.5 

j 174.0 

98.0 

76.0 

* Oklahoma 

130.0 

171.2 

128.6 

43.2 

North Central Division: 




Ohio 

170.0 

184.7 

155.0 

29.7 

Indiana 

147.0 

177.2 

130.3 

46.9 

Illinois. , 

171.0 
171. ff* 

185.8 

154.8 

Sl.tl 

Michigan 

y 185.5 

* 161.0 

23.0 

Wisconsin 

180.0 

191.0 

l 173.0 

18. 0 

Minnesota 

149.0 

1H4.0 

132.6 

51.5 

Iowa 

172.0 

181.0 

; 168. G 

137.7 

12.4 

62.3 

Missouri 1 ' 

155.0 

190.0 

North Dakota 

147.3 

182.8 

143.2 

39. 6 

South Dakota ’ 

155.9 

178.0 

j 163.8 

14.2 

Nebraska 

173.0 

180.5 

i 170.5 

10.0 

Kansas < 

no. 5 

174.1 

1UD.0 

14.1 

Western Division: 



C 

Montana 

158.0 

1M.5 


43.0 

Wyoming 

140.9 

173 5 

136.0 

37.5 

Colorado 

154*. 0 

1MI.3 

123.8 

66. 5 

New Mexico 

100.0 

163.2 

90, 1 

73. 1 

Arltona 

185.5 

174. 6 

106.0 

69.0 

. tMoh 

154.fi 

173.7 

157.0 

16. 7 

■ Nevada 

145.3 

170.0 

131.8 

38.2 

V Idaho 

137.0 

179.5 

112.5 

67.0 

Washington *. 

172.0 

183. S 

164.0 

19.8 

Oregon 

138.0 

173.3 

11H. 7 

54.8 

California 

1KL0 

180.0 

178. 0 

8.0 


t>Vi ’ Va-h'VrS« 
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Taalb IX.— Aggregate amount* paid for Uachrra' aaUiries — Total and urban and rural , 

1909 - 10 . 


Stales. 

In all schooh. 

In urban 
schools. 

1 

In rural 
schools. 

i 1'crcent 
i urban, 
i 

^ l’er cent 
rural. 

E 

United 8tate« 

*268,421,843 

; $140,729,057 

SI 17,062, 786 

54.5 

45.5 

NorlW Atlantic Division 

85.W8.818 

65, '228, 736 

'20,770,080 

75. 8 

! 24.2 

South Atlantic Division 

IS. 930. 690 

7,210.736 

11,710,963 

3X 0 

' 82. 0 

South Central Division 

20,793,849 

8,614,286 

21,279,563 

28 6 

71 4 

North Control Division . 

08,602,359 

45, 243, 859 

5 1 , 358, 500 

46. S 

i ,53.2 

Western Division 

27.096,120 

14,531.440 

12.564,680 

63. ft 

46. 4 

North Atlantic Division: 






Maino 

1,921,300 

906,816 

1.014,493 

47.2 

52.8 

New Hampshire 

1,063, 100 

594,123 

458, 046 

5ft. 5 

43.5 

Vermont 

928. 200 

410,826 

517,434 

44. 3 

55.7 

Massachusetts 

12, 180,250 

10,250,391 

1,938,868 

84 1 

15 9 

Rhode Island . 

1,504,671 

1,416,328 

88,243 

94.2 

, 5 8 

Connecticut 

3,218,063 

3,008,294 

1J9.769 

96.3 

3 7 

New York 

30.651, 566 

29,709,890 

fi, 04 f, 676 

81. 0 

19 0 

New Jersey — 

8,876,300 

6,877,077 

1,990,2-23 . 

77.5 

. 22. 5 

Pennsylvania 

19,657,310 

11,904,001 

7,092,328 

00. 9 

39 1 

South Atlantic Division: 






Delaware 

417,620 

206, R34 

208,786 

50. 1 

49 0 

Maryland.... 

2, 842, 4 18 

1,. 532, 744 ] 

fc 1,309,074- 

54. 0 

4ft 0 

District of Coiu id l»ia. 

1 , 576, 582 

1,576,582 


100. 0 

I 

Virginia 

2.011, 141 

813,561 

2, 007,. 580 

2S 0 

1 

72 0 

West Virginia 

2,881,652 

668,736 

2,212,916 

23. 2 

1 76. 8 

North Carol ins 

2,245,974 

563,295 

1,6^.679 

23. 1 

1 74.0 

South Carolina 

1,487,444 

37H, 576 

1 . 1()K, 84i.S 

2.5. 5 

1 74. 5 

Georgia ..... 

3,401,200 

1,116,236 

2,284,064 

1 32 8 

! G7. 2 

Florida. . 

1,100,668 

352,172 

814,496 

30. 3 

09.7 

8outh Control Division: 






Kentucky 

3, 890, 528 

1,322,645 

2,567,983 

34 0 

66.0 

Tennessee 

3,U07 r tnM 

1,U30.U54 

1,977.250 

34 3 

1 »v5. 7 

Alaliams 

2,837,. 537 

664,843 

2, 1 72*694 

23. 4 

76 6 

Mississippi 

2,276,582 

432,60ft 

1,843.070 

19.0 

si. 0 

Louisiana 

2,701,603 

* 997,684 

1,703,010 

37.0 

63. 0 

Texas 

8, 506, 457 

2, 532, 8) 7 

5.973,640 

29. 8 

70.2 

Arkansas 

2, 70S, 367 

485.058 

2,223,300 

17. 9 

82. 1 

Oklahoma 

3,864,871 

1,048,079 

2, 81 ii, 702 

27. 0 

73. 0 

North Central Division: 






Ohio 

15,332,221 

8,690,481 

6,641,740 

50 7 

43.3 

Indiana 

0. 399. 658 

3,907,965 

5.4UI,0!tt 

42. 5 

57.5 

* Illinois 

17,444,346 

10,9.55,006 

0,488,440 

IB 0 

37 0 

Mich lean 

8,771,896 

4,388,238 

4,.‘i83, 658 

50 1 

4a 9 

Wisconsin: 

6,719, 069 

3,404, 146 

3,314,913 

50. 7 

49.3 

Minnesota 

7,369,244 

8,110,4.50 

4,258, 794 

42. 2 

57.8 

lows t 

8 335 917 

3. 132,258 

5,203, 6.59 

37. 6 

62 4 

Missouri . 

K 332,832 

4^ 005, 847 

4[32b! 9S5 

Vs! 1 

6L9 

North Dakota. .. 

2,501,102 

302. 751 

2,198,351 

12. 1 

87.9 

South Dakota 

2, (ISO, 707 

m.otz 

1.751,785 | 

1 L4 9 

r 85. 1 

Nebraska | 

4, ,VU, 945 

1,228,129 

3,334,816 

26.9 

73. 1 

Kansas 

5,773,342 

1,719,076 

4,053,606 

29. H 

70.2 

Western Division: 






Montana 

1, 452,039 

095,048 

756,391 

48 0 

• 62. 0 


487,200 

144.350 

342,010 

29. 7 

<0.3 


3,336, 715 

1,889,054 

1,446, 761 

56.0 

. 43. 4 

New Mexico 

513,562 

127.803 

3X5,659 

24.9 

' 76. 1 

Arisons 

695,106 

250,744 

444,362 

- 36. 1 

63.9 

Utah \ % . . . 

1,445,044 

R06.517 

630,627 

55.7 

44 3 

Nevada 

249,200 

118,329 

.130,871 

47.4 

52.6 

Idaho 

1,225,800 

358,255 

867,635 

20. 3 

70.7 

Washington ...' 

4.060,727 

2,405,282 

2,465, 445 

50.3 

49.7 

Oregon 

2,290,689 

1,060,660 

1,230,029 

46.2 

53.8 

California 

: 

10, 430, 69$ 

6,584,808 

3,846,090 

63.0 

37.0 




THE ONE-TEACHER COUNTRY SCHOOL.. 


Tho preceding tables are based upon (he definition of urban and 
rural s.chools^ given in tho introductory remarks, and, as already 
pointed out, tho statistics under tho heading “rural'' include data 
of villages and towns which have loss than 2,500 population, many 
of which are manufacturing centers where the conditions are those 
of the city und not of tho strictly rural section. An attempt has been 
made to determine fact9 regarding tho school in the open country, 
but, a* previously explained, little available material of a compre- 
hensive character has been found. J 

The great majority of country schools arc in one-teacher, one- 
room buildings. Consolidated schools am found in every State; in 
-a few States the movement for consolidSflon has spread extensively. 
Little, however, wilt be said about it in the following pages, as that 
subject is treated in another bulletin of the bureau now in prepara- 
tion. It is in the. one-teacher school that the greatest problem in rural 
education is centered. In the consolidated school all the facilities 
which make a school eHiciont arc easily possible. In the one-toachet 
school they are possible only under exceptional conditions. The 
following statistical statements relative to. the one-teacher school 
arc given in order ‘that the extent of the problem may be made 
apparent. . The figures 'have been made as accurate as possible, 
information having been taken from every authentic source available. 
All (he data in this 9CctiojHiave been submitted to the various State 
departments of education for correction. The table shows tho num- 
ber of one-teacher schools, enrollment in such schools, and tho num- 
ber with 15 or fewer pupils from all States from which data could be 
obtained. The figures icro^tlie latent obtainable, and are in most 
instances for the school year 1910. 

Data arc included from 32 States. The 4otal number of one- 
teacher schools in tho 32 States is 147,227, which is 80 per cent of 
the totul number of 183,824 public schools in those States. Tho 
word “school” isyjtftl here to mean a school building in actual use, 
whatever the nrfmbcr of teaches* or departments included maybe. 
It may be noted from the* table that these 32 States are well dis- 
tributed amonj* the 48 in the Union. It is probable, therefore, that 
the ratio of one^pacher schools to total schools in the 32 States would 
hold nearly true for the entire country. If this supposition is correct, 
then there are in the United States 2 1 2,380 one-teacher rural schools. 

The total ^enrollment in one-teacher schools is, available from 21 
States. These 21. States report 1 14,763" one- teacher schools, with an 
enrollment of 3,621,278 pupils, an average of 31.5 to eadi school. 
At the same rate the enrollment in the 147,227 ono-tcachcr schools 
reported in the 32 States would be 4,636,650, and in the estimated 
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212,380 one-tfcacher schools of the entire country 6,689,970. This 
is 37.6 per cent of the total enrollment in all public schools, and 60.2 
per cent of the total enrollment in all rural schools. 

While the average number of pupils to the school may be deter- 
mined from the reports of 21 States, in only a few of them can the 
number of schools where the enrollment is much above or below the 
average be found. However, in 15 States the number of one-teacher 
rural schools with 15 or fewer pimils can be determined. In them 
there are 24,082 schools in this class out of a total of 87,284 one- 
teacher schools. That is, in these 15 States 27.6 per cent of their 
one-teacher schools have an enrollment of 15 or fewer pupils. It is 
evident, therefore, that the number of schools in which the enroll- 
ment is much greater than 30 is considerable. The average number 
of pupils per school, and, therefore, per teacher, in the one-room 
rural school is a little below the number of pupils per teacher in all 
public schools for the entire United States, the numbers being, 
respectively, 31.5 and 34. Itanust be remembered, however, that 
among the pupils in each one-teacher school there are boys and girls 
in all stages of advancement from beginners up to those who have 
completed the equivalent of 8 or 9 years’ work. While in all other 
schools the pupils arc graded, with from 1 to 5 grades tc/n teacher. 


Table X — One-teacher nehooh, ami enrollment in them. 


North Atlantic Division: 

Maine . 

Vermont 

Maasachuset u ... 

ConnecUent.... 

New Jeraey. 

South Atlantic Di vision: 

Delaware 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina.. . 
Southcentral Division: 

Kentucky 

Alabama 

Mimluippl.„ 

Louisiana. 

Texas 

Arkansas. 

North Central DlvMoa: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

. Iowa 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

\ Nabra&ka. 

Kansas 

Western Division: 

Montana 

Colorado.... 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Orem 

CahTomia. 


- 


TwO........ , ... w »H7,227 [*8,621,278 


\*iiml>erof Enrollment 
one -leather in these 

Khools. schools. 


2 , 52 ft 

1,009 

' 900 
1 900 
539 

6, 157 
5,771 

5,96 4 

7.101 
4.898 
5,450 
<2,505 
10,942 

5,(00 

10,071 
fl, 716 
10,638 

7, *65 
ft, 494 

12,403 
4,390 
4 , 653 
6,604 
7,873 

W7 

M71 

266 

911 

2 . 102 
1,961 
2,622 


46,509 

3 i ,000 

18 000 
2\539 



m 2 


196.960 

1 <Vt ,204 

286,300 


308,534 

‘ 120,000 
485, 508 
207,625 

290,814 


307.111 
214,288 
' 100,000 
249,080 
93,600 
91,311 

181,737 


88,780 
' 50,685 


291 * 

l 4.000 
1,339 

I , 512 

• i.noo 

J. 1.39 
5,067 


1\7IW 

1,933 

3 . 900 - 

326 

7.50 

ISO 


< 24,082 


1 Mn82 States. * In 21 States; in 114,763 schools. 4 In 15 States; In 87,284 school*. 
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A. FRONT VIEW. 

% 



An ideal one-teacher achoolhouse. welt arranged, well ligHted. sanitary, and beautiful in design. 
The building contains a library room and a workroom for cooking, tewing, and manual training. 
From a bulletin in preparation r Rural Schoolhouses." by F. 8. Dressier. 

m * 
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GENERA* CONDITIONS IN CERTAIN STATES. 

The figures. given in the preceding pnrngrnphsMndicate in no 
uncertain way that the ono-room country school is an important 1 
factor jn the school situation. The following extracts from publica- 
tions of the various State departments of education o^from state- 
ments of the State superintendents of public fhstruction referring 
largely to one-teacher schools throw further light upon the situation . 
in rural education. They contain statements of facts relative to I 
conditions true not only in the State indicated but also in largo j 
measure in nearly every other State. j 

Arjcansas.—Tha State includes 4,796 common-school districts, | 
with 6,295 schools, of which 5,050 arc one-room buildings. Of this 
number, 120 are log buildings. The average value of the ono-room 
school building and grounds is $352. The average cost of maintain- 
ing the 6,2{J5 country schools, including the teacher’s salary, was in 
1911 $2S6 each. The length of 'the school year was 1 00 days. There ) 

were 110 schools with 10 or fewer pupils; 179 with from 11 to 16, f 

and 636 with from 16 to 26 pupils. 1 j 

Colorado . — The average monthly salary paid men teachers in rural i 
schools is $.58.59 ; women teachers, $52.80. The total number of I 
rural teachers is 1.896, of whom 1,671 are teaching in onc-room 
schools. Of these one-room schools, 338 are sod, adobe, or log 
buildings. There are 316 schools with fewer than 10 pupils,- and j 

869 with from 10 to 20 pupils each.. In 1911. 331, or uearlv 17 j 

per cent, of the rural teachers were inexperienced. 

Illinois. — The State has 10.615 ungraded schools, with an average j 

enrollment of 27 pupils in each school, and an average annual session ! 

of 7.5 months. Ten of these ungraded schools were in 1910 in log j 

buildings. There were 99 schools with an enrollment of 5 or less; | 

56S with 10 or less; and 1,512 with 15 or less. There wore emploved I 

3,063 tcacliers who wen' teaching in 1910 their first year. In these, 
ungradtxl schools in that year there wore 3,443 teachers who had 
less education than the equivalent of a complete lugh-school course. 

Indiana. — The average daily wage paid teachers in their 6,715 
rural schools was in 1910, approximately, $2.95 for a term averaging 
140 days. There wore 430 schools with 12 or fewer pupils; 899 with 
from 12 to 16; and 1,838 with 16 or more. Three log buildings wore 
in use in 1910. 

Iowa . — The State department classifies the .rural school buildings 
as, approximately, 60 per cent “good,” 30 per cent "fair,” and 

10 per cent “poor"; 6 per cent are without suitablo and separate I 
outhouses. Tliere^ were 12,640 one-room country schools in 1910. I 
The State -upeiintefident reports that in January of that year 
257 of these had an* enrollment of 5 or fewer pupils; 1,814 from (t to i 

11 j 2, §86 ftjjom 11 to 16; and, 2,453 from 16 to 21. He. secured 
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reports from 10,350 of these schools, giving the actual attendance 
for the best day in the third week of January, 1910. Ten schools 
reported 1 pupil each^35 reported 2 pupils each; 73 reported 3 each; 
160 reported 4 each, and 244 reported 5 each. There were altogether 
622 schools with an actual attendance of 5 or less; 2,498 with attend- 
j .ancc of from 6 to 11; 3,127 with from 11 to 16; and 2,168 with from 
16 to 21. In these country schools were 4,676 teachers teaching 
« their first year, and 2,500 wlufbcgan the? year with less than 1 year’s 
experience; 1,G59 of them were receiving less than $35 per month; 

■ 7,301 from $35 to $50 per month. The average number of months 

I the schools were taught during the year was 8. Owing to the great 

number of changes in teacher* during .the year, the average number 
(j of months each teacher w*as employed was, approximately, 5. 

I Kansas . — About 300,000, or 60 percent of the entire school popula- 

t tion (5 to 21), lived in rural districts in 1910. Of this number 242,187 

I lived in districts served by one- teacher schools. The average 

5 enrollment in sfjctfc schools was 22, the average daily attendance 15, 

and the length of term 26.3 weeks; the cost of maintaining the schools 
was $3.98 per pupil per month. 

Louisiana . — Among the 1,561 one-room schools for wiiite pupils — 

one-third are properly lighted, well heated, ceiled, painted, roomy, and attractive; 
sr one-third are fair; and one-third poor; 58 per cent are well equip*ped ; 21 per cent have 
| 4 attractive grounds; 34 per cent sanitary toilets; and 27 per cent have teachers equal 

in ability to the average teachers in the Louisiana graded school. — (From report of 
State supervisor of rural schools). 


< 
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There are also 1,005 one-room country negro tyhools. 

Michigan . — The State contains 6,750 ungraded school districts; 
7,565 teachers aro necessary to supply those ungraded schools. 
Owing to frequent changes in 1910 the whole number of different 
teachers employed in these ungraded schools was 8,215.* " 
Minnesota , — In 1910 there were 8,719 teachers in rural distric; 
Men received an average salary of $51.47; women, $42.67.- T 
enrollment in 346 schools w'as less than 10 pupils, and in 1,91 1 school^ 
it was from 10 to 20. The averago session for these small schools 
with less than 20 pupils was 7 months. Each pupil attended on an 
average but 92 days. The teachers in them were paid>u^nverngo 
of $39.37 per month, which *is $3 l .69 less than the averago paid for 
all rural teachers of the State, and $12.86 les9 than the average paid 
for all teach^^ both urban and rural, for the State. 

Missouri* — There were 10,882 school districts in 1919, including 
697 jvith fewer than 20 pupils of school v age and 1 ,567 with more than 
20 but less than 30. There were 461 schools with fewer than 15 
pupils and 1,795 with from 15 to 25 pupils. There were 1,234 schools 
with an average attendance of fewer than 12, and 3,061 with an 
average attendance of from 12 to 20; 41 schools were in session less 
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than 4 months, and 748 .between 4 and 6 months. There were 1 ; 1 06 
schools which had a “divided term” with at least 4 weeks between the 
two sessions. 


The average salary paid all rural teachers is $34.44 per month for a 
session averaging 117 days* 

Montana . — The State has 947 one-room district schools. In 1910 
there were 22 schools with less than 5 pupils; 16 with 5; 18 with 6;, 
21 with 7; 20 with 8; 23 with 9; 32 with 10; 38 with 1 1; 34 with 12; 
34 with 13; 37 with 14; and C52 with 15 or more. Of the 947 dis- 
tricts, 81 maintained school four months in 1910; 67, five months; 
SI, six months; 103, seven months; 176, eight months; and 312, 
nine months or more. 


in 1910 an average attendance of less than 6 pupils; 1,488 from o w 
1 1 ; 1,761 from H to 16; 1,174 from 16 to 21 ; and 833 from 21 to 31, 
making a total of 3,694 with an average attendance of 15 or less, and 
5,701 with an average attendance of 30 or loss. "There w*ere 410 dis- 
tricts which maintained school less than three months or none-atall; 
5,651 maintained schools from three to six months; 4,132 from six to 
nine months; and 1,964 nine months or more. The average number 
of days in the session in all districts was 139. 

Nevada . — The State is divided into five supervisory districts. The 
first contains 61 school districts with 20 schools having less than 10 
pupils each; 80 per cent of the teachors are from other States; 64 
per cent of the whole are normal graduates. The second district 
contains 56 one- teacher schools 1 tw r o- teacher school, and 1 three- 
teacher rural school. Nine oftnese schools have a total enrollment 
of 238«pupils or 26.4 each. The other 49 have a total enrollment of 
only 148 pupils, an average of 3 each. These jmall schools are so 
located that it w’ould.be very difficult to unite them. The third 
district has 39 one-room schools and 5 others with an average attend- 
ance in all schools of 851. The fourth district has 60 rural schools 
with an enrollment of 732 pupils. The fifth district has 50 pne-room 
schools and 5 two-room schools. The average salary paid rural - 
teachers in the entire State is about $80 per month. 

New Hampshire . — The State has 101 rural schools with 6 or fewer 
pupils and 367 with from 7 to 12, inclusive. About onerhalf of the 
children in rural districts of the State are enrolled in one-teacher 
schools. 

North Carolina. — The average salary paid in 1910 to. the 9,440 
rural teachers was.$143.60 for 90 school days, or>31.94 a month. Of 
these teachers, 2,042 had normal training; 1,252 were college gradu- - 


Mississippi . — The State supervisor of rural schools reports that 
three-fourths of the rural schools of the State are one- teacher schools. 


Nebraska . — Of the 6,604 one-teachfer schools in the State, 44, 
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6-tes; flud 4,460 had taught iiot less than four years. The average 
valuation of 7,350 rural schoolhoiises was *421 each. In 1911 there 
were 9,635 rural teachers receiving an average salary of *146.24 for 
91.5 days. There were 1.330 college graduates, 3,473 with normal 
training, and 4,716 with four years’ experience or moreAData from 
42 counties, or less than one-half of the State, show that 2^ schools j 
for white pupils had 1*5 or fewer pupils, that 25 ]>er cent of the\eachei\ w 
were teacfiihg their first year, and that 9.7 per cent of those engaged 
in one-room schools had college diplomas. • 

Ohio . — In the 10,071 one-teacher schools nearly 7 per cent had. two * 
different teachers during the year. * , ' 

Rhode Island . — In 182 ungraded schools of the State, in most of 
which only 1 teacher is employed, there were enrolled 4,702 pupils ! 
in 1910. Of these schools, 33 had fewer than 10 pupils; 85 had from 
10 to 20; 48 had from 20 to 30; and 15 from 30 to 40. The average 
enrollment in one- teacher schools was 19. I 

South 'Carolina .— In 1910 there were 4,490 country schools, of 
which 2,182 were for negroes and 1.985 wore one-teacher white 
schools; 248,254 pupils wer^ enrolled in these country schools, 01 p '»• 
cent ofifwhom were colored. The average length of the annual session 
for all the country schools was 18 weeks, tl^session in the white 
' schools being 23 weeks. 1 / 

Utah .* — The State Suj>enntendent of imblic instruction reports; * 

* / - 

The people in this Suite ulrrwrst entirely liyMri village* and cities, not mi their fanip*. 

A ft tho consequence, there are pnicticuUyfio one-room school houses. Perhup* there"" 

• are not more Uiau 20 such buildings in the State. i 


Vermont .— In 1910 in the 1,446 one-teacher schools there were 130 
with fewer than 9 pupils and 702 with from 9 to 16. 

WisconMn . — In the 6,494 one-teachof schools in the State. 4.403 
have 30 or fewer pupils. Of this number, 90 have fewer than 6; 3SI 
from 6 to 11 ; 668 from 11 to 16; 933 from 16 to 21 ; 1,163 from 21 to 
26; and 1,168 from 20 to 31. 

H 

SCHOOLHOUSES AND GROUNDS. * 


A definite statement indicating with any degree of exactness the 
sort of buildings used for rural schools would be hard to ifhvke. It 
may bo said, however, that in very few instances are buildihgs pro- 
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vided for country schools of as good quality as tho average home of 
the section. In general appectrance and conditions of repftir the 
impression is given to the general observer that the country school 
buildings and grounds are in a state of neglect, approachetUmly by the 
homes of the mo9t shiftless residents of the district. The department 
of church »nd country life of the board of home missions of the J*res- 
byterian Church. have made county. Burveys in from one to throe 
* * * ^ - ; 
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A. A RURAL SCHOOLHOUSE WITHOUT PLAYGROUND. 



Typical dl thousands throughout $he country in its lac* of play^roupd Children spend their 
recesses in the street and in tne chore': shed. 


«. A RURAL SCHOOLHOUSE WITH PLAYGROUND. 

A good building with a beautiful yard and shade trees. Here th^chlldren may play without 
* interfering with any private property*®!^ 
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A . UfojACKETED STOVE IN A COUNTRY SCHOOLHOUSE. 
Typical of the heating arrangements in the great majority of such schools. 
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counties in each of seven States — Pennsylvania, Illinois, Indiana, 
Missouri, Kentucky, Maryland, and Ohio. The surveys were 
concerned primarily with church conditions, but included also econom- 
ical, social, and educational affairs. They were made by representa- 
tives of the department who spent from one to three months in each 
county collecting information by personal visits. Their descriptions 
of the rural School buildings in all of the, sections examined differ but 
little from the following paragraph quoted from the report on the 
Illinois survey: 

Rural school buildings.— These are for the moat part old and out of date— one room, 
low ceilings, dingy and dark. Large grounds surround these buildings, but they ate 
bleak and, for most part, bare of any attractiveness or beauty. Where the most of t^e 
population are tenant farmers, the buildings are poorly kept, and there is often strong 
opposition from the landlords to any improvements. The surroundings and inade- 
quate equipment of most of the rural schools have much to do with driving the young 
'people to the towns and cities. ■*, 

A recent study of conditions in 28 counties in 8 Southern States 
has been mtrdo by representatives of the Southern Education Board. 
'These counties contain 1 ,579 schools for white children, 1 ,107 of which 
are in one-teacher buildings; and 289 in two-teacher buildings; 938 
are reported to bo in “old” buildings, 633 were unpainted, 122 
unceiled, 485 wero not weather tight, 455 had homemade desks, 27 
r had no desks, but wore equipped with benches only. 

Apart from, the condition of the schoolhouses, as shown by their 
general appearance, rural school buildings are deficient in many other 
essentials. Very few, in proportion to the whole number, are found 
properly lighted, the window space being often insufficient and (ho 
light usually coming from two or thrhe sides. It is not at all unusual * 
to find windows directly in front of the pupils. Th$ best authorities 
agree that the light should come from the left side only or from the 
loft and rear, and that the window space should equal or exceed one- 
sixth of the floor space. Light from the front and cross light resulting 
‘ from windows on two sides are both very injurious to the eyes of the 
children. Only about 5 per cent of tho rural schools visited by repre- 
sentatives of the bureau were found to have adequate facilities for 
ventilation, and even a smaller proportion were equipped with jack- 
eted stoves or furnaces. Tho usual heating arrangement is a com- 
mon stove in the center of the room, which in cold weather has beei 
found in many buildings to moke a difference in tepaporifhM^ or* 
25 degrees between the desks nearest to Ahe atoye and tijCee fartlieiF - * 
away. v 

In the Missouri survey mentioned above, which included 3 counties, 
the water supply for 7,5 per cent of tho schools was unfiltered cistern 
water obtained from the roofs of the buildings. m Several other schqols 
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were found with no water supply whatever. Decent and sanit&y. 
outhouses are lacking in all parte of the rural United States. One 
State reports that over 10 per cent of the country schools of the State 
have no outhouses whatever. This same condition to an equal extent 
exists in several States. 

A recent study has been made of the rural school-building and 
grounds by F. B. Dresslar, specialist in school hygiene of the Bureau 
of Education. The complete results will probably bo included in a 
bulletin on country schoolhouses now in preparation. A small part 
of the data obtained is included here, as it throws light upon the 
question under discussion. 

The information was collected directly from the rural teachers in 
counties selected by State superintendents of public instruction as 
typical of their State. A personally directed letter was addressed 
J > o each rural teacher in thesfc, counties, and she was asked to answer 
definite questions about her school building, grounds, and equipment. 
Over 3,300 letters were sent out. From the replies, 1,296 of the 
most complete were selected and studied. These replies were from 
the following States: Alabama 41, Arkansas 15, Colorado 40, Indiana 
27, Illinois 202, Maryland 3f* Minnesota 155, Missouri 82, Montana 
43, Nebraska 66, North Carolina 28, North Dakota 69, Oklahoma 66, 
Pennsylvania 122, South Dakota 68, Tennessee 20, Texas 65, West 
Virginia 34, and Wisconsin 118. 

The results .show the following conditions: 

$ixe of grounds: Less than oiie-half acre, 321 schools; from one- 
half to 1 acre, 406; 1 to 2 acres, 394; 2 to 3 acres, 74; 3 acres or 
more, 50. 

Area used for school gardens: None, 1,106; less than one-tenth 
acre, 156; more than one-tenth acre, 34. 

Character of grounds: Suitable for playground, 1,030; rough or 
hilly, 253; undrained, 234; rib trees, 340. 

School building: Wood, 1,134; brick, 110; stone, 37; cement, 7; 
“new,”' 464; “old,” 805; one room only, 1,162. 

Heating; Common stove, 766. 

Lighting; From one side, 25; two sides, 88Q; three sides, 346; 
four sides, 35. 

Window space; Lees than oqe-tenth floor space, 171; less than 
one-sixth floor space, 559; one-sixth or more than one-sixth of floor 
space, 482. b 

Window shades; None, 144* 

Floors; Single, 611; double/ 644. 

Janitor servico, 213; teacher does janitor wqpk, 1,049. 



Water supply: Well or running water on school grounds, 567; no 
source of water on school grounds, 700; nearest source of water at 
least one-fourth mile away, 226; common drinking cup, 650, 

The indications at the present time point toward marked improve- 
ment in the rural school building, ground, equipment, and toilets. 
Now buildings are under construction in largo numbers m many 
sections and, as a rulc, % the new buildings are a groat improvement 
over the old ones. Virginia, North Carolina, and several other 
States provide that the plans for all new school buildings must be 
approved by the State department of education or its representative, 
before the building is erected. A similar provision might bo carried 
into effect in every State where the bolanco of power in educational 
affairs rests with the State or county board. In the majority of States 
^ however, whero the balance of power is in the hands of a single dis- 
* trict board of trustees, little toward the improvement of ru*;al-school 
' buildings can bo accomplished by~ legislation, but better conditions 
must be brought about by public sentiment. ^ 
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v THREE ESSENTIALS FOR EFFICIENCY LACKING IN RURAL 

SCHOOLS. 


Many of the reasons why rural schools are inefficient are indicated 
in the preceding paragraphs. The great number of one-room schools, 
including a largo number with very small enrollment, the large propor- 
tionof them which are housed in insanitary, uncomfortable, ugly 
buildings with little equipment and with rough furniture, 'the groat- 
numbor of poorly educated and untrained teachers, tho.low salaries 
paid them, and the short length of service given by them in the same 
position aro all indications of inefficiency. It is true that a good 
school may exist in the poorest building and with the poorostequip- 
mont, but, as a rulo, the condition of the building and equipment is a 
good indication of the instructional work of the school. In other 
words, instructional work oPu high grade in a school reacts upon the 
material equipment, for whether' the goodinstruction is duo directly 
to the teacher or indirectly to a good supervisor- through her, its 
influence is sooner or later felt by the school directors and by the 
school patrons, and results in a general improvement of the material 
facilities.. Investigation, as far as it has been carried out, seems to* 
show that, os a rule, wherover the greatest advance has been made 
in rural schools, improved buildings and equipment have followed* 
improved touching. It scorns, therefore, that the question of the 
teacher is of the greatest importance, and with it t lie question of 
supervision and the organization and administration of the school 
system, because no widespread improvement in teaching is possible 
unless proper supervision is provided and «tho school udnirs are 
proporly managed. 

In these threo essentials the rural school situation is far behind tlio 
- American city situation. The results of a study into the status of 
the rural teaching foro, the kind and amount of rural supervision, 
and the organization of tho school administrative district are included 
in the following pages. Tho situation will be better umlorstoodjf 
the urban conditions relative to tho teaching forco and tho sup^r-^ 
.vision and administration ore 'kept in mind. 

In the -typical city system of tho United States there is a school 
board elected by the poople or appointed by city officials holding 
elective positions. $This board has full charge of all of tho schools of 
84 
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tho city, regardless of their location. A superintendent is appointed 
by the board who is the representative of the board, both in admin- 
istrative and in supervisory a flail’s. As far ns information is avail- 
able every city in tho United States of 4,000 ' population or over, 
except in four States where the city schools are parts of the county 
systems, has a superintendent of schools, and by far the* larger 
number of incorporated places of 2,500 inhabitants or more have 
full or part time local superintendents. In many of the cities of 
2,500 to 4,000 population and in approximately 95 small cities of 
over 4,000, duties similar to those of tho superintendent are per- 
formed by supervising principals, who devote, ns a rule, about one- 
half of tho 'time to teaching and one-half to supervision. In the 
larger cities assistant superintendents and supervising principals are 
provided to assist in the management of tho schools arid in directing 
their instructional work. A recent study shows that in the 18 
largest cities in tho United States there were employed in 1910, on an 
average, for every 19 teachers 1 supervising officer devoting half 
or more than half of his time to supervision. 




THE STATUS OF THE RURAL TEACHING FORCE. 


Information relative to the eclucationaLstatus of the rural teaching 
force of the entire country is very meager. Tho following pages gi\;o 
as complete information as* could bo obtained at the present time. 
In several States special inquiries have been made bV tho £>tate 
departments, of education, the results of which give a fairly nccurato 
idea of the quality of the rural touching force as a whole. A general 
study of this Question has boten made in this office. Thq results are 
given in tabulated form in. order that the significance of tl>e facts 
presented may bo better understood. The data tabulated were sent 
to tho State departments for corrections. Statements also are given 
from several States in which studies hnvo been made where informa- 
tion of special valutas been obtainod. 

TIW5TATUS IN CERTAIN STATES! 

Kansas.— A study made by the State superintendent of public 
instruction is of particular interest, as it distinguishes between* 
teachers in one-room buildings and those in two-room buildings. 
The results of this study show that the number of teachers in 1910 in 
Kansas in one-room schools was 7,873; in two-teacher buildings, 2,213, 
and 682 additional teachers employed in two-teacher rural high 

• schools. Of tho 7,873 in one-teacher rural schools, 2,344 were 
teaching their first year, 25 were college graduates, 172 normal gradu- 
ates, and 2,377 high-school graduates. There were 1,639 others who 
had attended high school, but had not completed tho course; 2S9 
attendod three years; 544, two years; 1,062, ono year^Thoro were * 
3,060, or 47 per cent of all one-room school teachers, Who had no 
higli-school oily catio n. Of tho 2,213 teachers in rural two-room' 
elementary schools, 01 were college graduates, 206 normal graduates, 
and 768 high-school graduates; 172 had completed at least ono year 
of college work, 207 had completed ono year of normal-school work 
and 769 had less than a complete high-sdiool courso. Only 125 were 
teaching thoir first year.' Of tho 682 in two-room rural high schools, 
26d woro college graduates, 211 normal graduates, 113 high-school 
graduates, and 75 had completed at least ono year of collego work. Of 

• the total number of rural otaihentary teachers in both one and two 
room schools, less than 5 phr cent were college or normal graduates; 
31. por cent woro high-afchpol graduates f 4 per cent had a partial 
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collego or normal .course; 24 per cent had a partial high-school courso, 

a 30 per cent bo high-school oducation. Tho number'of inexpe- 
ed toachers was 24 per cent of the wholo. 

Sonlh Carolina. — Tho State supervisor of rural elementary schools 
1 l* 11 3 recently published tho results of a study made by him covering 

26 of the 43 counties of the State. Complete data could not bo ob- 
j tnined from tho other counties. In the 2^j^wfntics there were 
employed in rural schools for whito children 301 graduates of 17 
South Carolina, colleges, 71 of the State normal collego, and 29 of 
! colleges in other States. The total number of rural teachers in theso' 
counties was 2,023. Most of tho collego and normal graduates were 
in union and consolidated schools, and practically none were in one- 
teacher buildings. Only 2 of those IS colleges give professional 
training for teaching. Of tho total number of white rural teachers 
in the 20 counties, 1,2/0, or 63 per Cent, wore teach inf^Cheir lirst year 
in their present position; 513, or 25 por cent, their second year; 142, 
or 7 per cent, their third yoar, and 98, or 5 per cent, more than 3 
years. 

+ A ew York . — Of tho 15,042 rural elementary teachers in Now York 
State in the “school^commissioners’ districts,” 139 were, in 1911, 
college graduates, 3,272 had normal diplomas, and 6,018, woro gradu- 
ates of teacher-training classes in public high schools; 5,560 had no 
professional training. Those figures are of interest on account of tho 
largo number of gradiuit(\nf teacher-training classes held in conncc- 
■ tion with public liigh^choj^s. In these classes a one-year courso is 
! given, consisting entirely^of professional work. To enter thorn the 

| pupil must havo completed not less than one year of high-school 

work. Few, however, enter without two full years. In recent yeara 
| about onoHhird of their entire enrollment have boen high-school 
| s' graduates. 

Missouri . — The length of service of teachers in one and two room 
| rural schools has been made a special study during the past year by the 
1 Stated porintendont of public schools of Missouri. His results are of 
peculiar interest. lie finds that in 1910-11 there were 9,883 teachere 
in such schools, 6,804, or 68.8 per cent, of whom were teaching their 
first year in ll.cir present positions; 2,071, or 21 per cent, their second 
year; 800, or 6.9 per cent, thoir third year; 180, or 1.8 per cent, their 
fourth year; 67, or 8 per cent, their fifth year; and 72, or 0.7 percent, 
their sixth or more than their sixth year. Of these 72, however, only 
55 had taught six or more years in the same building in consecutive 
years. Tho average length of service of the Missouri school teacher 
iiu>ne and two room rural schools in the same position is; according 
to tho report of tLe State superintendent, one and four-ninths years, 
or 233 school days. In 443 schools teachers were ch ang ed during tho 
session. 
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Mississippi . — The State supervisor of^iirol schools of Mississippi re- 
ports that in Mississippi about 20 per cent of the rural teachers each 
year are beginners, with no educational qualifications except what 
may be obtained in the public-school course. About 63 per cent of all 
rural teachers move every year, so that the tenure of service averages 
about 1.6 years. * 

Tfxas . — In Texas 10,564 of the 13,116 country school teachers in 
1910 had never attended college, normal school, or high school, accord- 
ing to the report of the State department. The State superin- 
tendent reports furthermore that 2,965 .of them held the first-grade 
certificate, which is not at all equal to the requirements for gradua- 
tion from a reputable public high school of this State;” that S.740 
held second-grade certificates, to obtain which they must have the r- 
equivalent of the education of the seventh grade of public schools of 
the State, and that 530 held third-grndo certificates, to obtain which 
they must have completed the work of the fifth grade of the public 
schools, or its equivalent. Four-fiftlis of these teachers are while. 

The following table gives the training and teaching experience of 
and the certificates held by rural teachers in every State from ‘which 
the data could be obtained. The figures included are those of the 
various State departments, and arc based upon their own definitions 
and* standards. No attempt has been made to r.duee them to a 
common basis. Those concerning each State have been submitted 
to the*3tate department of education .for correction. No common 
definitions of terms have been assumed, and, therefore, the teachers 
included as rural do not represent the teaching force in exactly similar 
divisions. For apparent reasons ikAWS^neccssary to use the definition 
used by each State department. In the last column of the tnhle tho 
terms used are defined. The word ’‘rural” in that column is used 
n« it is used by the departments of education of the State against which 
it is placed. It usually includes all schools not located in incorporated 
cities and towns. 
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Superficial comparisons between States should not be made from 
the table on account of the various standards of colleges, normal 
schools, and high schools, and the variation in the significance of tho 
terms “State,” “life/' “first-grade,” “second-grade,” and “third- 
grade” certificates. Tho terms aro used for each St-at& os they aro 
understood in that State. New York, for example, includes as. college 
graduates only thoso who havo completed the four-year course in a 
standard college, an institution requiring for entrance tho completion 
of tho equivalent of 12 grades of elementary and secondary school 
work. North Carolina, on fke other hand, includes alMnstitutions 
chartered as “colleges” in the State. Thero are 18 such institutions 
in the list of colleges published by tho ‘United States Bureau of Edu- 
li cation, and only 4 of them would be classed as “standard” os the 
term is defined in New York. Again, in New York a normal grad- 
u a to has completed a two or four year course, cither of which nuist 
1 have been preceded by a complete four-year high-school courso. f In 
Kentucky, on the contrary, a normal student is admitted directly 
from the elementary school upon the completion of the eighth grade, 
and graduates at the end of two or three years. In somo States 
| the term “normal graduates” includes teachers who havo completed 
# the work given in short and elementary courses in the normal school 
as well as graduates from tho regular normal course. 

In interpreting the table it should bo borne in mind that tho certifi- 
! cates issued in the various States differ greatly in the qualifications 
required as far as education, professional training, and experience 
are concerned. The difference is illustrated in tho following tabic, 
which includes from a few selected States the number of examina- 
tions required of the candidate i if elementary school subjocts, tho 
number in secondary or high-school subjects, and the number in 
professional subjects. The professional subjects included more often 
; than any others are “tho theory and practico of teaching” and 
- “school laws.” Theso figures are taken from the completo tables on 

s the value of the various State certificates contained in Bulletin, 1011, 

No. 18, of the Bureau of Education, entitled Teachers 1 Certificates 
Issued' under General State Laws, by tlarlan Updegraff, specialist in 
| school administration of tho bureau. This publication gives in full the 
requirements for all such certificates in every State of the Union. 

Examinations for teacher*' certificate*.. 
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n. A BABCOCK MACHINE TOR TESTING MILK 


These are features of t hr* instruction in a one-teacher tountry school near Chpkio. Minn. The 
* girl * m this school stu>Jy i ook ir g and sew i ng alsiV 
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These pictures illustrate the methods of Instruction in Page County. Iowa The study of agricul- 
ture in rural elementary scnonls has become widespread, especially i ■>' the south. 
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CAUSES FOR THE LACK OF TRAINED TEACHERS. 

From the preceding statements it is apparent that the rural schools 
contain comparatively few professionally trained teachers, nml that 
where trained teachers are foun^in the. country they are usually in 
consojidtttcd and uOion school^ In certain limited sections experi- 
enced, trained teachers are found in other schools, but investigation 
shows that the most of them regard their rural positions ns temporary, ' 
to he held only until a town or city appointment can be secured, 
llic rapid progress of the city schools has to a certain extent proved 
an obstacle in the way of the development of the country school. 
The cities have drawn, and are continually drawing, from the rural 
schools the best trained and the most successful teachers, leaving to 
the country school the poorly educated and untrained. The many 
attractions of town and city life, the greater ease of the work in a- 
graded school, better buihlifigs, better equipment, ami better salaries 
have made it easy for the city to do this: It has not been possible 

fo obtain figures upon which any general comparison might bo made 
relative to the* salary paid rural and city teachers. It ha 9 been 
possible, however, to obtain data relative to the salaries paid* the 
rural teachers in 19 States, and, because no data are available regard- 
ing the average salaries of other teachers separately, these me com- 
pared in a following table with t he average salary paid to all teachers 
(rural included) in the same States. The table includes the salaries 
maid in one-teacher schools, with all village and consolidated country 
feMiools eliminated as far as possible. The States are fairly well 
distributed, and conditions in them do not differ matervdly from 
conditions in the rest of the United States. 


Taiu.e XU . — Srhuttl sessions atul salaries. 


States. 


Connecticut, 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana 

, Iowa 

Kansas.... .. 



Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New Mexico. . . , 
North Carolina., 
North Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oregon •. , 

South Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

*Q»xas 


Mein... 

Median. 




One-teacher rural schools. 

AH schools, urban and rural. 

Number 
of days 
In annual 
session. 

1 Average 

^ Average 

Number 
of till V s 

; Average 

Averapo 

: monthly 
salary. 

i 

> early 
salary. 

in annual 
session. 

i monthly 
i salarv. 

1 

annual 

salary. 

\ 

1 M 

! $47.21 

$434.33 

1S5 

! $58.95 

$545.20 

Ml 

53. 33 

376.98 

166 

1 03.22 

493. 12 

161 

42. (X) 

3L7.74 

171 

06 51 

594.31 

no 

52.20 

3<f . 40 

147 

65. 93 

484.58 

xoo 

38. G3 

309. 04 

172 

47>92 

412. 11 

131 

; 49.11 

321.67 

164 

63. M 

516. 15 

180 l 44.44 

400.00 

1K4 

52. 84 

502.38 

170 

43. 53 

370.00 

171 

56.01 

478.88 

140 

43. 51 

304.57 

140 

52.56 

391.67 

117 

34. 44 

201.46 

123 

42.50 

261.37 

140 

3i. 72 

219. 26 

155 

57. 18 

443. 14 

60 

48.21 

. 216.64 

100 

67.82 

336. 10 

60 

31.04 

143.73 

102 

34.40 

175. 44 

130 

48. 73 

316.76 

147 

.52.65 

389. 18 

100 

46.00 

366.00 

165 

58.66 

483.95 

119 

53.44 

317.86 

138 

80.13 

552.60 

135 

47.63 

321.50 

166 

55. 21 

458.24 

I 111 

136.25 

1 217. 83 

130 

40.00 

265 86 

116 

55.03 

320.67 

131 

50.66 

360.97 

137 

44. 76 

307.61 

150 

50.83 

430 60 

135 

44.44 

317.74 

148 

50.01 

443.14 


1 White schools only. 
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It will be noted that the figures given at' the bottom of the table 
./are not averages, as averages could not be found without the num*' 
ber--df teachers being known. The mean, obtained by dividing the 
totals for eaph column by the number of States, is given; also the 
- mefiian found by arranging the States in order according to the 
length of session, or the amount of salary, etc., and taking for tho 
median the ihicldle figures. It will bo noted that tho moan salaries 
paid to all teachers in these 19 States is lower by $1.28 than +he mean 
for the entire United States. The mean of the monthly salaries for 
the rural one-room teachers in the 19 States is $44.76. This is $12.07 
less than the mean monthly salary for all teachers »f the same States, 
and $13.35 less than the mean and $16.94 lesp than- the average 
monthly salary for all teachers in the. UflJted States. Tho moan 
annual salaries for these schools was $307.51. . This is $123.09 loss 
for all teachers of the 19 Statos, and $137.03 less thai\ the moan, 
and $176.72 less than the „averago for all teachers of tho United 
States. In the 19 Statos the monthly salary of tho rural teacher is 
78.7 per cent of tho mean salary for the 19 States, but .tho annual 
salary of the rural teacher is only 73.7 per cent of the mean annual 
„ salary for the 19 Statos. The groater difference in the annual salaries 
is <Jtt*fT>f course, to the difference in the length of tho annual session. 
The moan number of days in the annual session of the rural schools 
was 137, while for all schools of the 19 States it was 150, and for a^l 
the schools of the United States 153 days. Tho average length ctf 
theeession in 1909-10 for tho United States was 157 days. 

Salaries in rtiral schools compared uith total for the United Stales. 


Aromro 
for entire; 
United 
Stales. 

* 

Mean 
. for all . 
States. 

Mean In nineteen 
States, 
r 

For all 
schools. ‘ 

For one* 
teacher 
rural 
' schools. 

1.17 

133 

130 

137 

361.70 

358.11 

356.83 

* 344.76 

484.33 

444.34 

43 a e; 

307.51 


Number of day* In annual session . 
Monthly salary., 

Annual salary... 


Apart from the roasons already mentioned, two others of greater 
importance may be given why so few normal graduates aro found in 
rural schools: First, the scarcity of normal trained teachers in pro- 
portion to the total number of toachors in service; and second, tho 
lack of an Appreciation of the needs of the services of trained teachers 
on the part of tjje rural population itself. Relative to the scarcity 
of trained learners in comparison with the demand, it ufey^be said 
that in 1911 there woip 523,210 public-school teachers in the tTmted 
States. Nearly 100,000 new. teachers aro required each year, to 
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replace those who give up to&ching to enter other occupations or lor 
other reasons. The total number of students in State normal schools, 
private normal schools, departments of education in high schools, » 
colleges, and universities in 1911 was 115,277. The number of grad- 
uates from those teacher-training courses was, approximately, 23,000, - 
many of whom were engaged for private schools and for colleges. 
For not more than one in every five vacancies is there an available 
trained graduate, and as a rule the positions which must be filled 
y persons without training aro those in the country, where at pres- 
et a«* offered thejeast inducements to tho prospoctivo teacher. 

Perhaps, after all, the fundamental reason for the scarcity of nor- 
mal graduates in rural schools is the fact that the rural public does 
not yet recognize the value of a trained toachcr. TEo majority of 
school trustoes oven do not regard teaching as a profession, and boheve 
that good character and a working knowledge the subjects to bo 
taught are all the qualifications necessajy. When a rural public sen- 
timont in favor of trailed teachers can be created, more boys and 
girls will attend normal schools and fit themselves for rural teach- 
ing.' It will bo necessary p to establish more normal schools, but it will 
be a paying investment. It is not too much to expect that every 
State in tj^e Union within a few* years will prohibit the employment 
of teachers in schools of any grade and in any locality who hayo ftot , 
hail special training for the work. This is done in several European 
countries, and it is not beyond the possibilities in America. Several 
States aro taking activo measures to create public sentiment in favor 
of such teachers and at the same timo to supply the demand that will 
come with the creation of this sentiment. 

TRAINING COURSES SOR RURAL TEACHERS. 

'The belief is growing that the teacher for rural work should have . 
an education and training different in some respects from the town 
or cjty teacher. The. rural teacher needs the same courses in educa- 
tion (psychology, pedagogy, -etc.), and the same general professional 
courses in methods of teaching. However, in place of part of the 
work now usually given in languages, history; literature, and mathe- 
matics, fie needs additional courses in science, particularly in their 
applications, including nature study, elementary agriculture, domestic 
economy, sanitation,, rural sociology, and agricultural economics. 
The country sehool needs vitalizing, and its teaching needs to be 
* definitely correlated to the Ihings in the life of the child. This can 
not be done unless the teacher has information concerning the 
environment in which the child livees^nd the occupation by which 
his parents obtain their livelihood. The school should become a 
center of stronger conMunit y interest and serve not only the younger 
people but the elder, ones as well The. teacher, can not mold it into 
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the desirable community educational center unless he knows the 
economic, social, and intellectual conditions of the persons whom it 
is to sprve. It is not necessary that he be an expert farmer, house- 
keeper, doctor, or nurse, but he should be well enough informed in 
• these subjects to teach their elements in the school and also to direct 
intelligently community activities centered in the schools for better 
farming and housekeeping and for better health conditions on the 
farm and in the home. To do this he should have an understanding 
of the fundamental problems of country life and should know the 
inter-relations of the religiousf educational, industrial, and social 
activities of the people and the economic considerations essential to 
success in an agricultural life. A beginning in these subjects may be 
made by the study of rural sociology and economics in the training 
course of the teacher. 

The practice school for the prospective city teacher is not the 
proper practice school for the rural teacher. It makes little differ- 
ence in what sort of practice school the teacher may leam methods of 
teaching reading, arithmetic, geography, and other subjects included 
in the elementary school curriculum. But the management of the 
country school, the arrangement of a program, the proper classifica- 
tion of the pupils, and all the other essentials in which the country 
one or two room school is different from the city graded school can 
be learned to advantage only in a country school located in natural 
environments with children from country homes. Every normal 
training school which fits teachers for rural work should maintain a 
model country school within comparatively easy distance, * but not 
on the normal campus, where students preparing for country work 
might receive their practice training. ' ‘ 

It is not the intention to include in this paper a complete statement 
of the work, of the various normal schools that are offering special 
courses for rural teachers, as that subject is covered thoroughly in 
i other recent bulletins of the bureau . * 1 However, it is an open question 
how the normal schools may best prepare teachers for country work, 
and enough will be given here to indicate in some measure along frh&t 
lines such schools are developing courses to answer the question. 


IN STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

The State normal schools may be grouped roughly into three 
groups according to their attitude toward the character of the training 
courses for rural teachers: First, those which maintain that absolutely 
ifo difference should be made in the courses in preparation for rural 
school work from those for other schools, stating that the same 
course and same practice should fit for all elementary and inter* 

, i . 1 — * — i : — 1 * " 1 

i fiUlfeUa/!ei2.N&. 1, A Coot** of Study forth* Preparation of Hurel School Teechert in Nature Study, 
- - - j ; and Bulletin, lttt, No. % Tmtnlnt * 
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mediate schools; second , those which state that a difference should 
exist only in the character of the practice school work; third, those 
which hojd that the content of the courses as well as the character 
of the practice school should be different. 

The State normal schools of Michigan are required by legislative 
enactment to give special courses for boys and girls- preparing to 
leach in rural schools. Tho Western Normal School at Kalamazoo 
has made a prominent feature of this work. In 1 904, when the school 
was organized, a “department of rural schools” was established.' 
This department originally gave a two-years 1 course, requiring for 
entrance the completion of the eighth grade. The course now 
covers four years and has tho same requirements for admission.' 

It includes regular academic subjects of high-school grade a»d three 
groups of subjects given in the third and fourth years, through which 
adaptation to rural School teaching is sought: First, 12 weeks of 
required work in eacli of the professional subjeots, psychology, 
methods, and management; second, 36 weeks of ‘required work in 
nature study and agriculture and 24 weeks of elective work ik domestic 
arts and science; third, a course in rural sociology conducted through 
a seminar, meeting fortnightly, for papers, discussions, and debates****' 
on the educational, social, and industrial life of rural communities. 
Third and fourth year students attend this seminar. 

Pupils have an opportunity to observe expert rural school teaching 
in a one-room school within 10 minutes ride of the normal campus, 
but they do no practice teaching in this school. All of their practice 
is done in the graded normal practice school, located on the campus, 
each pupil teaching 5 hours per week for 12 weeks. 

The State normal schooFkt North Adams, Mass., meets tho problem 
in another way. Students preparing for rural work take the same 
courses as others, but may elect two years' work in agriculture and 
extra courses in domestic science. Graduation from this school 
requires two or three yearn, depending upon the ability and previous 
training of the student. Professional courses in education and meth- 
ods of teaching, and courses in nature study, cooking, sewing, sani- 
tation, music, drawing, child st*y, and social economics are required 
of all pupils. Practico teaching is required four hours a week for 
one and one-half years. For this work the normal school maintains 
three practico schools. One is a city graded school located on the 
campus, with a kindergarten and nine grades. Another is a two-room 
school in a neighboring villago, with four grades in each room. The 
third is a distinctively rural school located in a farming community. 

All students have practice in the methods of teaching the various 
subjects in the elementary school curriculum in tho graded practice 
school on the campus. Those preparing for rural work acquire their 
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The problem of the State normal school at Athens, Ga., is dis- 
tinctively that of preparing teachers for rural work, as nearly 80 per 
cent of their graduates go from the institution into village or co'untr/ 
schools. For this reason their regular four-year course is arranged to 
give special preparation for country work. One and two year courses 
are also given for experienced teachers andior high-school graduates, 
respectively, who are planning to fit themselves for school work in 
thp rurfcl districts. The institution, in addition to the regular aca- 
demic courses and the professional courses in psychology, pedagogy, 
and methods of teaching, gives ample instruction in the home-making 
arts and sciences, in nature study, school gardening and agriculture, 
in manual training and the. arts and crafts, in physical culture, out- 
door plays and games, and in music. A senior course in rural sociology 
and Agricultural economics is also given. Students in the senior class 
devote four hours a week to practice teaching iir the normal elemen- 
tary school, part of which time is given to observation and practice 
in an tmgraded room. 

But the feature of the normal school which perhaps does more to 
train teachers for country work than any of the regular school courses is 
the “Georgia Jdub.” This is a volunteer organization to which nearly 
one-fourth of the students ajid many of the faculty belong. It met 
during the past three years regularly one hour a week with the presi- 
dent, Dr. E. C. Branson, to study and discuss Georgia as a State and 
in detail, county by county. Far three years the ciub has been study- 
ing the various phases and problems of population, agriculture, man- 
ufacturing, wealth and taxation, farm ownership and tenancy, public 


roads, public sanitation, cooperative farm enterprises, schools, and 
churches. Each step of the way Georgia is compared with other 
States of the Union and With itself at the beginning of the past decade. 
Its gains and losses between 1900 and 1910 are exhibited in a 10-year 
balance sheet, 'f'he students in this organization are arranged in 
county groups, each group making a study of its own county, similar' 
to the study which i& made of the entire State. Informatiop is 
taken from the census returns, the reports of State officers, the county 
tax digest, and every other available source of authoritative data. 
Affiliated with this club are 160 nonresident members, oomposjd of 
alert, intelligent men and women distributed throughout the State, 
to whom the results of the county studies may be.sent for such addi- 
tional information as will make the reports full and fair. These 
affiliated members are judges, preachers, teachers, school officials, leg- 
islators, and business men, and through them the results of the studies 
are brought into general circulation in their home counties. County 
surveys have been made and published in 36 counties. The club 
baa published also about 16 bulletins pri ipr m and country life con- 
(Utioi)p« iiL # Georgia, afcdhae several othaiB in process of preparation* 
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The work has awakened in the students a deep interest in rural i 
conditions. It has given them an accurate knowledge of the actual 
‘conditions in country life, which will be of great value to them in 
any work they may undertake in rural schools. Most of the students 
are cpunty.bred and know their home counties thoijn^hly, but when 
they have studied the drift of affairs^nd events during a 10-yoar 
interval they are brought face^to face with causes, conditions, and 
consequences within small, definite, well-known areas. The discov- 
eries challenge interest and concern, and stir up in them a sense of 
civic and social responsibility. It is the accurate, definite knowledge 
aboqt their own homes and people that makes them not only teachers 
but leaders in the communities in which they engage in school work. 

IN COUNTY TRAINING SCHOOLS <ATO^IGH SCHOOLS. 

Many States, realizing that the normal schools with their present' I 
facilities can not do much more than train teachers enough to satisfy 
the demands from the cities and towns, have adopted other means 
of giving at least a partial training to persons planning to teach in > 
rural schools. 

The Wisconsin plan seems to bo proving very satisfactory, Tho 
establishment of county training schools was authorized by the State 
legislature in 1899. They are separate from existing high schools, 
normal schools, or colleges. Two wore establish'd* the first year. 

Since then the number has increased until n’ow, in 1912,' there aro 
27 schools in operation. The initiative in establishing a school is 
taken by Ahe county board of supervisors, upon whose application 
the State department of education may approve its establishment. 

The board of supervisors appoints two pc^rsorfs, who, with the county 
superintendent, constitute the training-school board. This board has 
the general supervision of the school, subject to* tho approval of tho 1 
State department. The county furnishes tho plant and pays one- 
third the cost of maintenance, the State paying the other two-thirds. 1 

In 10 counties special buildings for the training schools have been 
built; in the others rented quarters aro used. -In a few cases a part 
of the high-«chool building is used. All of the schools give a two- 
year course open to district-school or graded-school graduates, and $ 
one-year course open to high-school graduates and others with suffi- 
cient preparation. Since, their establishment about 65 per cent of < 
the students entering these schools have had no high-school education. " * 

No attempt is made to teach high-school subjects, however. The 
time is devoted to professional courses and to those subjects usually 
' taught in the country school, which are studied both from an aca- . 
domic and a professional standpoint. Considerable, work is given 
in nature study, agriculture, and domestic science. '/The professional 
courses include school manag mt and methods of teaching. Prom 
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vision are required for graduation. Much r>f this is done in small 
county schools in the neighborhood. In 191C the county training 
schools employed 62 teachers. They had 1,301 students enrolled, 
and graduated 462 persons. The average enrollment was 57, and 
the averagtf cost of maintenance was $4,70p. The State inspector 
of rural schools reported in 1910 that a summary of statements 
received from the county superintendents who were employing grad- 
uates of the county training schools shows “that 30 per cent of these 
graduates are credited as doing excellent work as teachers; 40 per 
cent good; 20 per cent fair; and 10 per cent poor.” 

Three States — New York, Michigan, and Minnesota — have pro- 
vided teacher-training, classes in connection with high schools, and 
ten others — Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Nebraska, North Caro- 
lina, Oregon, Vermont, ^Virginia, and Wisconsin — have established 
teacher-training courses in high schools or public academies. The 
difTe?£nce between the two systems is notewo/thy. In the first group 
of States the teacher-training class, while in a high-school building, 
is separate from the high school and forms a distinct part by itself. 
No high-school studies are given, and training-class pupils do not 
receive the high-school diploma. In some instances certain subjects 
pursued by draining pupils are taught by regular high-school teachers; 
but 'the tendency is to have all training-class subjects taught by - 
special teachers. In all three States one teacher at least devotes his 
entire time to the training class, teaching professional subjects In 
the group of ten States the training courses are a part of the regular 
high-school courses. The professional work is usually confined to the 
third and fourth years; in some instances it is confined to the fourth 
year. 

The New York training classes were authorized in 1894 and are 
completely under *t he control of the State commissioner of education, 
who selects the schools and fixes the terms of admission, the course of 
study, and the regulations under which the instruction is given. 
Graduates receive certificates valid in rural schools for three years. 
There were 90 training classes in 1912, graduating 1,156 students. 
Over 6,000 graduates are at present teaching in public schools in tho 
State. Each training class receives from the State $700 annually. 
The course given consists of a review of the common-school subjects, , 
with special reference to methods of teaching, and nature study, 
agriculture, American* history and civics, psychology, principles of 
education, school management, history of education, and school 
Few. Observation and practice are both required. ^ 

’ in Michigan the corresponding institutions are known as ci county 
nornhd training classes.” They were authorized by the legislature 
in 1903 “for the purpose of giving special training for teachers of 
rural schools:” Two teachers must be employed in each instance, 

^ ^ trijBipg classt Tbe State pays $500 
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toward the salary of each. Eight classes .were organized in 1903, 
graduating 84 students in June, 1904. In 1912 there were 43 classes, 
with 631 students. The course is very similar to that given in the 
New York schools. For admission, pupils must have completed 
the equivalent of ten grades of the public schools. 

The Minnesota training classes were authorized in 1905 and num- 
bered 84 in 1912. They graduated 600 students in June, 1912. The 
general arrangement of their organization and work is similar to the 
New York and Michigan classes. The State pays $760 annually to 
the support of each school. 

The courses for teacher training in the high schools in the tea 
States mcntioncd v are in large measure under the control and super- 
vision of the State departments of education. In all of them the 
teacher-training courses are a part of the high-school- work, the usual 
plan including courses in psychology, pedagogy, and methods of 
teaching common-school subjects in the third and fourth years, and 
giving credit for work in these subjects toward the high-school 
diploma. A limited amount of observation and practice is required 
in most of these States. The high-school training courses were 
established in the fall of 1911 for the first time in five of the States 
mentioned, namely, Arkansas, Iowa, Oregoil, North Carolina, and 
Vermont. Arkansas has 11 schools with such courses; Iowa, 40; 
Oregon, 21; North Carolina, 10; and Vermont, 12. ^Teacher-training 
courses in high schools in North Carolina have never been directly 
authorized by the State legislature, but the legislature has given the 
State superintendent of public instruction full, authority to fix the 
course of study in all State-aideS high schools. Acting under this 
authority, the State superintendent lias established teacher-training 
courses in ten schools. No special State aid is given for these courses. 

Kansas established her first training courses in the fall of 1909 
and has now such courses in 160 schools. 

Maine authorized training courses in public academics in 1901 and 
had 13 academies with* 247 pupils in these courses in lO 12. The 
State pays $250 annually to each academy for this work. 

Nebraska has 103 high schools and 7 academies with organized 
teacher- training courses. Their establishment was authorized in 
1905. Each school receives $350 annually from the State treasury. 

Virginia authorized the State board of education to establish 
‘‘normal school departments” in public high schools in 1908. The 
board has established such departments in 24 schools, 
x Wisconsin has but 6 high schools giving teacher-training courses 
* under the auspices of the State department, as the State has 27 county 
t 'training schools preparing rural teachers. The high-school training 
courses were authorized by the State in 1911, although severe had 
already begun work before that year. 
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Probably the first paid supervisory officers in public schools in the 
United States, devoting their entire time to the administration of 
school affairs and the supervision of the instruction in the schools, 
were in Buffalo, ISL Y., and Louisville, Kv. Both of these cities 
engaged full-time superintendents in 1887. The desirability of such 
an officer was immediately recognized by other cities, and in tho next 
15 years full-timo superintendents wore secured in St. Louis, Mo.; 
Providence, R. I.; Springfield, Mass.; New Orleans, La.;. Rochester, 

N. Y.; Columbus, Ohio; Syracuse, N. Y.: Baltimore, Md.; Boston, 
Mass.; New Y'ork City, Jersey City, and probably in a few other ^ 
smaller cities. 1 Since 1852 the number of superintendents of schools 
has increased rapidly, so that now there are but few cities in the 
United States without the services of a full-time superintendent. 
However, outside of the cities and larger towns comparatively. little 
headway has been mado toVvard securing adequate supervision, 
except in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, where every school is 
Tinder a professional supervisory officer, *nnd in parts of qflicr States 
as described in the following pages. 


* 


* It appears that the torts summit' Hu;: the inception of the prevailing system of school supervision r.ro not 
generally known, for contradictory views concerning its origin are frequently expressed. Bhiidythc 
author based the abovo statements upon the authority of Dexter's History of" Education in tho V id ted 
Slates, and perhaps upon Boone's lliyiry as well. These authoritios. however, worn to bo in error In 
orwrtpR tho impression that the officers mentioned In buffalo, Louisville, and St. Louis were profession r.l 
supe rio ten denis devoting their on tiro tlufe to supervision according to modem Ideas. It seems to l»e 
certain that the honor of priority in this In' Ion vs to Nathan Bishop, who became superintendent at 1'rovi- 
donee, R. I., In 1839. v 

The early superintendents In Buffalo. beginning, in 1 j\ 17, wore not school men and did not devote nil thoir 
tlmo to school work. The provisions of tho law aiiLhorUtng them (eh. 392, nets of 1837, New York) and the 
character of their printed reports clearly indicate this, and direct evidence Ls furnished by the Seventh 
Report. IMS, p, 10. and the Ninth Jtoport. 1845, p. Ifl. They were such officers as tho acting schohblsltors 
of Connecticut and tho “superintendents’* or manv Maine towns at this lime*. 

Tbe-Kentuoky school lew of 1838 shows that all tho cities of that State whose school* wero then separately 
onranlied, namely, Louisville. Lexington, and MaysviUo, omploytxl "agents” during the thirties, the Lnuis- 
vlUe officer being first employed in 1834 ( Barnard’s Jour, of Lduc., vol. 10. p. W7). Dexter was unable to 
state definitely the tlmo of the original appointment, and mentions IS37 ixvauio he round tKnt on agent 
was In service In that year. In 1834 the principal of thegnunmar school reooived $700 per annum and the 
school agent received #400. By 1*40 tho salary of the principal had advanced to $900 and that of the agent 
to $800 (Barnard, vol. 10, p. 637, and Lewis, Tho Public School System of Louisville, In’Burcahoi Education, 
Ore. Inf. No 3, 1899, pp. 343-5). Undoubtedly the agent per formed some of the functions of superintendent, 
but that title was not used until 1847. By that tlrap eereml other cities had superintendents, and the 
development of the office from that or agent apparently came gradually and no tiff ally. By similar evo- 
lution the “secretory of the board” In Bt. l/ouls became ‘'secretary and superintendent*’' and Anally 
“superintendent” In 1882. Tho Loulsviffo agent may or may not have l>ecorno the act ual iKHtagugfcol hoaa 
of the schools of that city before assuming the title or superintendent, but certainly nothing has been 
adduced to show that tho oh on go was consummated before ifl to. 

The statement in- Barnard s Journal of Education, vol. 24, p. 285, that “Louisville was the first city 
• * * to appoint a superintendent” has undoubtedly caused confusion, la the same volume, p. 312, 
U^trS^etM *! b more oocncUMU: Bishop, the first city superintendent of public schools In tho 

A "superintendent*’ appears in the records of 8t, Louis in 183$. Bis salary was “thanks.” There 
avers at that time two schools tinder the board, one with two.teochors, the other with one ouly (First 
As. Kept, Oen’l fltipt., St. Louie, 1853-64, pp. W, wt.)— [E ditor.] 
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COUNTY SUPERVISION . 1 

/ 

Throughout the United States tho county is the unit of rural school 
supervision, except in the New England States and Ohio, which linve 
the townslup unit, and In New York, Virginia, and Nevada, whose 
units are stated below. In the States with the county unit system 
and in New York, Virginia, and Nevada, cities arc as a rule set off as 
separate school districts, not under tho jurisdiction of the county 
superintendent. Delaware, Maryland, Florida, and Louisiana are 
exceptions to this rule, 'inasmuch as city schools’, as well as country 
schools, are under the county superintendent. Wilmington, Del.; 
Baltimore, Md.; and New Orleans, Lake Charles, and Monroe, La., 
are the only independent districts in those States. 

As a supervisory unit the a vertigo county L too lmgc in area and 
contains too many rural schools for efficient supervision, unless proper 
arrangements aro .made to furnish aid to the county superintendent 
in this part of his work. In many counties the number of schools is 
greater than the number of school days in’the annual session, and it is 
apparent that the length of the superintendent's visit to each school 
must be short. In North Carolina in 1010-11 the total time spent 
by each county superintendent averaged 1 hour and 54 minutes in each 
school in the State and in Tennessee 1 hour and 50 minutes. In 
Georgia and Florida the same year the county superintendents made 
on an average one and two-tenths visits to each school during the 
cut ire year. These figures indicate a condition generally true iivSt'i tes 
where the county is the unit of supervision. It is apparent that if the 
county superintendent improves the work of the school and the 
teacher, he must do it by some means other than by personal criticism 
of her methods resulting from an inspection of her. classroom work. 
Satisfactory results havo not been obtained from the county unit 
system of supervision except in a comparatively few counties, and in 
them either assistants have been provided or else the superintendent 
is a trained educator of special ability and was elected or appointed 
for a long tern. In but few States, however, arc assistants furnished 
to tho county superintendent. In 19 States the superintendent is 
elected bienniallvjry the people; changes are frequent ; and theYinn 
chosen is often not an experienced educator, nor a person of special 
ability. In pnlv 7 of these 19 States are persons with teaching expe- 
rience roquired. * / 

Tho rural schools in tho 38 States with county superintendents, 
with the exceptions noted below, have on tho wholo^ho supervision 
except that given by the county superintendent. In them the term 
of office in 14 is four years; in 1, three years; and in 23, two years. 
In 29 of these States the county superintendent is elected by- the 

1 Ntw York, Ytrmoi, tad Mmo*, *aomoaiOtd^ " 
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people, usually in the same manner as "other county officers. In 
Marylund, Louisiana, North Carolina, and Georgia they arc elected 
i or appointed by the county board of education; in Tennessee by the 
county couH; in Indiana by a county board composed of township 
trustees, one from each township; in Pennsylvania by a county 
board composed of the township school directors; in Delaware by the 
governor; and in New Jersey by the State commissioner of education. 

In the five counties in Utah which have the county as the unit of 
organization for the management of the schools, the county super- 
ViStendent is appointed by the county board of education. 

\Thc powers and duties of the county superintendent are m general 
very broad. Those that are most common include the administra- 
tion of the county school funds; the examination and certification 
of teachers, the keeping of statistical records and making reports to 
the county board and to the State superintendent of public uistruc- \ 
tion, conducting teachers’ institutes, and visiting school* tor general 
supervisory purposes. In 13 States the county superintendent is 
required to visit each school at least once a year. Lu-££^States the 
county superintendent may Issue teachers' certificates. 

In regard to the three States specially mentioned, New York liafe 
district superintendents, a district being, a county or part of a county; 
Virginia, division superintendents, a -division b^iiig one or inure 
counties; Nevada, deputy superintendents of public instruction, live . 
ill number, each having charge of a supervisory district composed of 
from one to si\ counties. The district superintendents of New York 
State arc elected for five years by district boards of school directors, 
each composed of two representatives from each township in the 
district. The division superintendeifts of Virginia and the deputy 
superintendents of public instruction in Nevada arc appointed by 
the State boards of education for four years. 

The New York situation is noteworthy. The State by legislative 
enactment, wliicjubecame effective January 1, 1912, discontinued the 
office of schotff commissioner and made provision for district super- 
intendents, each to have supervision of a district composed of a 
county or part of a county, depending upon the number of -schools. . 
The law designates the number of districts in each county. Four 
counties constitute I district each; 8 counties aro dividod into 2 
districts each; 18 into 3; 13 into 4; 7 into 5; 4 into G; 2 into 7; and 1 
into 8 districts. The State contains 57 counties and is divided into' 
207 supervisory districts. City and union/freo school districts having 
a population of 5,000 or over and employing a superintendent, of t 
schools aro exempted from .the authority of the district superin- 
tendent. The law provides for a board of . school directors in each 
supervisory district, consisting of two members from each township 
in the district, chosen at the general election for a term of five years 
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in the same mariner as all other town officers are chosen. This board * 
is charged with the duty of electing the district superintendent and 
has* no other duties. To be eligible to election as superintendent 
the candidate must be a citizen and a resident ef the State, but not 
necessarily of the county or district. He must possess or bo entitled 
to receive ‘ a certificate authorizing him to teach in any of the public 
schools of the State without further examination/ ’ and in addition 
‘‘shall pass an examination prescribed by the commissioner of educa- 
tion in the supervision of courses of stydy in agriculture and teaching 
the same.’’ lie is elected for five years and must devote his entire 
time to tho work of his office. 

Summanj .—' The manner of appointment of the county superin- * 
tendents, including the district superintendents of New York, the 
deputy State superintendents of public instruction of Nevada, and 
the division superintendents of Virginia, and the length of term for * 
which appointed, are as billows; 


Elec-tod by people for — 

Two yc ■ ch 19 

Four years 10 

Appointed by county (or Uialrictf board of education for — 

Two years T 3 

- F«Ur years ' 4 

‘ Fivo years f ; 1 

Appointed by State board of education for — 

Four years * ' 2 

Appointed by the State commissioner of education for— m 

Three years ] 

Appointed by governor lor two years « 1 • 

Total i i 41 


Of the *11 States employing county superintendents or similar 
officers, 27 require certain educational qualifications to be cligiblo 
for election. Seventeen of these require experience in teaching. 
Fourteen of the 41 States require no educational qualifications what- 
ever. It may bo said, lu> ever, that in some <?f the States where no 
educational qualifications are required -by law hotter trained men nre 
selected than in some other States where educational qualifications 
arc required. Jt 

THE TOWNSHIP UNIT. 


The township is the- unit of supervision in the New England Stntes 
and in-Ohio. In tho-Now England States, ns a rule,, nil schools in a 
township, both urban and rural are under tho supervision of the 
’same officer. , ‘‘Union districts” are formed in tho loss densely popu- 
lated regions by uniting two or more townships. Tho town remains-* 
tho unit of organization, and administration. Thoy aro united simjjy 
in tho selection and tho payment of . the salary of a common superin- 
tendent. He is chosen by a^'uixion/board, ’^composed either erf/the J 
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united township school boards or by«ne delegate from each township 
board. Maine has 20 cities, 432 4ownships,, and 68 plantations. 

. There are 11 'superintendents of individual cities, 313 superintendents 
of single townships or plantations, and 74 superintendents of union 
districts, including 196 cities, townships, and plantations. New 
Hampshire has 12 city and town superintendents, and 28 union super- 
intendents serving 77 townships; there are 234 townships in the State. 
Vermont has 5 city superintendents, 69 town superintendents, and 
49 union superintendents * whose territory includes* 171 townships; 
the whole number of townships i§ 24G. In Massachusetts 110 cities 
and. townships have 'individual superintendents'. The other 244 
townships are formed into 79 union districts; each under a “union 
superintendent.” The school laws of Massachusetts require every 
public school to be under expert .supervision. Rhode Island has 38 
townships'. Of these, 20 emplo}' full-time and 18 part-time superin- 
tendents; One union district only is fqmed. Connecticut has 1G3 
townships? the schools of 141 of wliich asunder expert supervision. 
In 38 cities and towns, Superintendents paid wholly from local funds’ 
are engaged; 5 districts, composed of 2 townships each, each district, 
having from 30 to SJMeachers, have supervisors approved by the 
State board of education, which pays ono-third of the salaries from * 
State funds; 6 townships, with from 20 to 30 teachers each, have 
supervisors also approved by the State board, and one-third of their 
salaries is paid from State funds; and 38 districts, which. include S7 
townships, oach of which hns^gssjfim 20 teachers, have supervisors 
appointed and paid in full bv the State board of education. ^In Ohio 
the question of having township supervisors is optional with the 
townships. Cities and incorporated towns and villages may be sot 
apart from the townships as independent districts. There nro in the 
Stato 1,353 towmshi{^^uL386 of^Jrfm have township school super- 
intendents.. 

SUMMARY OF SUPERVISORY UNITS. 



The extent of the various supervisory units and the supervisory 
offioers is shown by the following: 

Thirty-eight States have the 'bounty unit, with county superin- 
tondentsL % 

Two States have units composed of one or more couiUies, with 
division superintendents and deputy State superintendents, respec- 
tively. _ * . 

One State has a unit composed of a county or a part of a countv, 
with district superintendents. 

Seven States haye the township or u union district” unit/a union 
district beingjjomposed of two or more townships. 


. . . yf . 
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Several States having the county supervisory systetn have made 
statutoly provision for closer supervision thar\ is possible by a county 
officer unassisted. Of' these, the West \ irginia and Oregon provi- 
sions are especially noteworthy. West Virginia in 1907 ^authorized 
"district superintendents,” to have supervision of all the country, 
village, and town schools in their respective school districts, exercis- 
ing the same powers', duties, and privileges usually conferred upon » 
city superintendents. The school* district in West Virginia is the 
magisterial district and is about* one-sixth of a county. * In 1912 
there were 37 district superintendents working iri 19 counties. Each 
of these has an average of* 34 schools under his jurisdiction, the 
mininftftn to 1 superintendent being 14 and the maximum 67 with 
126 teachers. The State superintendent of public instruction reports 
that wherever district supervision has ha t d a fair trial in the State 
it-has proved very successful. Twq small, adjacent magisterial dis- 
tricts ore allowed by the law to^conibine and form a union super- 
visory district under one superintendent. The initiative for securing 
a superintendent^ may be taken by the district board of education 
or by the. taxpayers. 'The board has authority under the" law to 
engage a district superintendent if it secs fit to do so, or the board 
may be required to do so^pon n written application signed bv a 
majority of tho taxpayer^ of the district. Superintendents must be 
employed for at least 0 months iri^the year, and may be employed 
for 12. They are paid from 850 to 8150 per monjth. The average 
salary the last year was 881. Theft salary is paid from -district 
teachers’ funds and not from county funds. “ . 

Oregon in June, 1911, enacted a school law whiftk provides that*- 
the county board of education in each county having more thaii60 
school districts shall arnfnge all of the school districts in tho county, 
except the first-class districts, into "supervisory districts,” each 
superviso'ry district to contain not less than 20 qor more than 50 

f hool districts. The schools in* each of the districts so formed are 
acod under the jurisdiction of .a, ^district*' supervisor.” Tho 
county superintendent may be counted aq the supervisor of one dis- 
trict, and no has full dirootion of the work of the district supervisors 
in^liis county. Each .district supervisor must devote his entire time 
for at least 10 months in the year to supervisin g tho schools id bis 
territory. For his services hp must reeffife not loss than $100 per 
month nor more than 8120. He is a county officer, responsible Co 
the county through tjbe county supermWckfit, and is paid by the 
county. Tho State department of educatipn reports! that the law is 
effective, and has already caused a majrked improvement in the rural 
school situation. There are 24 such schoorsupervisoii m the State* 
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By an act of the legislature in 1912 Kentucky authorized any 
qounty board of education to appoint “oounty supervisors” to super- 
vise the work of the schools, under the direction of the county super- 
intendents The law became effective in June, 1912, and the schools 
opened for the following session with 46 supervisors already engaged. 
Forty similar county supervisors have been appointed in as many 
Counties distributed throughout the Southern States. Their appoint- 
ment is due largely to the activities of the Southern Education Board 
and its, agents. 

The school laws of North Dakota provide assistants to the county 
superintendent in counties having 50 or fnore schools. In each 
county having more than that number of schools, the school super- 
intendent is authorized to appoint an office deputy to relieve him of 
the larger part of his office duties, and allow him more time for visit- 
ing schools and supervising their work. In counties of 150 or more 
schools the county superintendent is allowed in addition to his office 
deputy one additional deputy for every 100 schools, or major fraction 
thereof, to assist him in visiting schools and in their general super- 
vision. These dpputies are all under the direct authority of the 
county superintendent and are paid from county funds. There were 
10 supervising deputies employed uv-1912. 

Maryland has a similar provision' in her school laws to that of North 
Dakota, and there were employed in tho State in 1911-12 if ^3istant 
4 * county superintendents” in three counties. 

In tho school code^adopted in Pennsylvania in 1911 assistant county 
superintendents aro provided. The code provides that every county 
superintendent with more than 200 teachers under his supervision 
shall have 1 assistant; with moro than 400 teachers shall have 2 
assistants; with more than 600 and less than 800 teachets shall have 
3 assistants; and for every additional 400 -teachers, or fraction' 
thereof, a county superintendent shall havo an additional assistant. 

The assistants in each county are nominated by the county superin- 
tendent and confirmed by a majority vote of the five officers of the 
directors' association of the county. To bo eligible for appointment 
the assistants must present the same qualifications as those required 
for county superintendents. The salary of each assistant county 
superintendent is fixed by the directors' convention. Tho minimum, 
$1^200 per annum each, is to be paid out of the State appropria- 
tion for public schools. If a larger 9plary is paid, or if a greater num- 
ber are employed, tho additional cost must bo met from local funds. 

COUNTY INDUSTRIAL SUPERVISORS. 

Another plan of aiding county superintendents in their supervisory 
work-has met with considerable success in a few counties in Virginia, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi! and Louisiana. In 
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B^HOUSE'OE PRINCIPAL OF THE SAME SCHOOL. 

Located on the school grounds and furnished to the principal rent free. It was built in 
.measure from material irt the discarded schoolhouse. 








B, SCHOOL GARDEN. 

School activities at Cedfon, La. The canning factory is not strictly a part of the school, but Itisan 
outgrowth of the agricultural instruction In the school, it 19 a cooperative enterprise m-which 
most of the work Is done by school children. 
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these counties there has been appointed a rural school “ industrial j 
teacher," working under tSb^lirection of the county superintendent. 

The work of this teacher consists iu visiting the rural schools for the 
pufpose of introducing industrial work, such as sewing, cooking, 
gardening, and establishing cooking clubs, canning clubs, corn and to- 
mato clubs, and school improvement associations. While not directly 
concerned with the academic work of the school, the effect of the visit 
of such a supervisor has been to produce an awakening in the entire 
life and work of the school. They have proved their value by showing 
theRsclvcs able to make many suggestions regarding the manage-; 
inoiit of the school, the arrangement of the program, and methods of 
teaching of especial value to inexperienced country teachers. 

SUMMARY BY STATES. 

The following table shows the number of counties in each State, 
the number under supervision, the system of supervision for rural 
schools, the manner of election of the supervising officer, the term for 
which elected, and whether educational qualifications or teaching 
experience is required. In the States where the township is the unit 
of supervision, the number of townships is given instead of the num- 
ber of couuties. 







UNITS OF ORGANIZATION FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF 
RURAL- SCHOOLS. 


Four distinct uni^s of organization for the management of rural 
elementary school affairs are found in the .United States — the district, 
the township, the magisterial district, and the county.. In addition, 
-there are several instances of mixed systems, in which the manage- 
ment nfcts both on the district and on Jjie township, magisterial 
district, or county. 

THE DISTRICT ON IT. 

The district unit, or the “singlo district,” os it is sometimes called, 
is the most common. The rural elementary school management is 
organized on the district basis in 21 States in full, and in 4 others in 
part. In 3 others it is organized on the county basis, with the greater 
power in the single district. The term “district” is used hero as it 
^is most generally understood, to mean a relatively small area served 
v by one school. This area, except in sparsely settled sections, is 
"smaller than t]*e township; the school is usually a one-room and one- 
teacher school with pupils in all stages of advancement, from the 
first to the tenth year. 

The form of the district organization is nearly identical in all parts 
of the United States. Its principal characteristics may be de- 
scribed as follows; The school district is usually a body corporate and 
possesses the usual powers of a corporation for public purposes; it 
may sue and be sued, contract and be contracted with, and may hold 
real and personal estate. Annual school meetings are held in which 
^ all qualified voters of the district may participate. The meeting 
chooses its own officers, elects a board of school trustees, determines 
the length of the school term, determines whether or not new buildings 
ehall be erected, and designates the sites for tho buildings. In many 
cases th9 voters fix a tax levy for the. support of the school. The 
board of trustees elected are the lawful agents of tho district and 
carry out tho instructions of tho voters in tho annual or in special 
meetings. The board usually consists of threo members, elected, one 
each year for a three-year term. It has the general charge of tho 
school property, repairs buildings, furnishes equipment and supplies, 
appoints teachers, fixes their salaries, and makes whatever rules and 
regulations may bo necessary to govern the schools. Unless a State 
course of study is provided, it determines what subjects shaU be taught 
in the schools. It must select for teachers persons folding certificates 
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to teach issued by the State or county superintendent, or by the State 
or county board of examiners. The trustees expend the district 
school funds; and in Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Utah, and Washington they are authorized to levy 
special district taxes for the support of the schools. This power is 
granted also to district boardsin certain States, notably Delaware and 
South Carolina, where the county is the unit of organization. 

The States organized with the district system aro the following: 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas/ 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Moeeico, New 
York, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Washington, Wis- 
consin, and Wyoming, 21 in all. Iowa, Michigan, and Utah have 
more than one system, but the district system predominates. 
North Dakota has both the township and the district unit. Dela- 
ware, Mississippi, and South Carolina are organized under the county 
f system, but almost complete power rests in the district. 

THE TOWNSHIP UNIT. 


The township unit is the form of organization in the New England 
States, in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, in the larger part 
of North Dakota and of the upper peninsula of Michigan, and in a 
few townsTfips in Iowa. It was authorized for upper Michigan by the 
State legislature in 1891 , and for the entire State in 1909. It is 
authorized also in a few other States, b^. has’' not been adopted to 
any extent. In Iowa, Michigan, and North Dakota the matter is left 
optional with the voters in each township. Iowa has 24 townships 
organized on the township basis, and Michigan 147, most of which 
are in the upper peninsula. The township unit prevails in 45 of the 
49 counties of North Dakota. 

The principal feature of the township system of organization is 
that all schools of the township are under the full chSrge and control « 
of a central school board, elected at large by the voters pf the entire 
township. In New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana, cities 
and incorporated towns and villages are set apart as scparatoMnde/ 
pendent districts, not under the township' board. In the New i 
England States, with a very few exceptions in Vermont and New 
Hampshire, there are no separate districts, 'and^ll schools, whether 
in the thickly settled or tho sparsely settled portion of the township/ 
are under tho same school board. Tho New England board is* com- 
posed of from three to nine members, one-third of whom aro elected 
each year for a three-year term* In the less thickly settled regions’ 
union districts are formed for supervisory purposes only, tho towi^ * 
s?hool committees of two or more townships uniting to engage ft 
superintendent of schools, but for no other, purpose. . The appropria- 
tion for school purposes is made throughout New England by .the . 
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votem of tho township. The funds so provided are expended by the 
township board according to the needs of each school, regardless of 
its enrollment or ^iny^ion. The board has full power to establish 
new schools or to close any existing school and assign the children 
to other buildings. , 

In the other four States organized on this basis incorporated towns 
and villages are not included in the township system. In New Jersey 
the voters of each township, not including those in independent towns 
and villages, elect a board of education of three, five, or nine members 
for three years; in Pennsylvania, a board of five directors for six 
years; and in Ohio, a board of five trustees, for four years. Tho 
duties and powers of tho New Jersey board are prac tic filly tho same 
as those of the New England school committee; the Penn sy \ vania 
and Ohio boards have the additional power of levying special town- 
ship school taxes. Indiana schools in each township system are under 
the management of one trustee elected for four years, lie has almost 
absolute' control over all school affairs, establishing schools, providing 
buildings and equipment, employing teachers, and regulating the 
schoo^prk. Each school and the territory if serves is a subdistrict, 
with aroircctor elected by the voters of the subdistrict. This director 
has little authority, but looks after the immediate needs of th*echool 
as an *igent of the trustee, Similar sybdistricts are found in Ohio. 
In each a director is elected who has the oversight of the school 
building under the townsliip board. ■ 

Tho rural scHbols of Iowa arc organized under three separate sys- 
tems, two of which are known as “ township n systems, although quite 
different, and a third known in Iowa as the “ independent rural 
school district” system. Thpja^are 24 townships in tho State organ- 
ized as consolidated districts, all schools being under ono central 
board as in New England. The board consists of three members, 
elected at large by tho people for one year, and has full authority 
over the schools of tho township. * The second townsliip system, 
which in practice is the district system, consists u^a township board 
made up of “one director from each subdistrict” or single school 
district. These dim: tors are elected by thc.voters of their district 
for one year and each manages and controls the school in his own 
district, in large measure ^dependent of tho other directors. Very 
little powor rests with the township board, except tho approval of 
the expenditures made by each director. A township organized in 
this way may be divided into independent rural school districts,' pro- 
vided the majority of voters in each subdistrict vote in favor of the 
change. Then each independent district elects three trustees and 
manages thq schools os they are managed under’ the ordinary district 
plan* The extent to which each of these systents is in use in Iowa 
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is as follows: Twenty-four townships have tho consolidated town- 
ship unit with a single board of’ three directors elected at large in 
each; 1,097 townships, with 9,322 subdistricts each in charge of a 
-director, have the second system; and 341 townships are divided into 
2,898 independent rural school districts, each with a local beard of 
three directors. 

THE MAGISTERIAL DISTRICT UNIT. 

The magisterial district is the unit of organization and adminis- 
tration of school affairs in Virginia and West Virginia, most cities 
and ill corpora ted towns being independent. This district is as a 
rule larger. than the township, the average number per county in 
Virginia being 4.4 and in West Virginia G.3. The average number of 
schools in the Virginia district is IS and in the West Virginia district 
15. Virginia has a county board of education, as explained below, 
but the board has little power. ‘The principal features of the organi- 
zation in each Sti^te arc as follows: w ' 

Virginia. — In eacli county a~ ‘‘school trustee electoral board” 
composed of the division superintendent of schools, the attorney for 
the Commonwealth, and a third person selected by the county judge, 
appoints three trustees for each magisterial district, one each year, . 
to serve for three years. These trustees, together with the division 
superintendent, form the county board of education, which lias, liovt- 
evor, little power. The district trustees expend the funds, provides 
school buildings, employ teachers, fix salaries, and make rules and 
regulations for. tho school. The district is divided by the trustees 
into subdistricts. Eacli, subdistricl elects three directors and may 
vote a special tax. The directors have no power except to represent 
.the people before the trustees. * 

West Virginia . — There is no county board. In eacli magisterial 
district a board of education is elected by the people for four. years. 
Tliis board appoints throe trustees for each school subUistrict for a 
term of threes years. The voters of the magisterial district determine 
whether or not a tax levy shall be assessed; the district board deter- * 
mines tho amount of the levy and expends the funds provided. 

It lias the general overs igl it of all schools of the district. The sub- 
district trustees appoint teachers and, under the supervision and 
control of the district board, furnish supplies and make repairs. 

THE COUNTY UNIT. J 

Tl^o county is the unit of organization in 11 States — Alabama, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee — and in 5 counties of 
Utah. Virginia, as Stated above, has a county board of education 
^pr which is composed of the district school boards, but the real authority 
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in the management of school affairs is the magisterial district board. 
California lias a county board of education which examines Jeachcrs 
and grants diptymas to elementary and high-school graduates,' but 
has no authority over rural elementary schools. Indiana has county 
. boards, each composed of the trustee of each township and the chair- 
'lnan of the board of trustees of each independent district in the county. 
The board elects a county superintendent, but has no other power 
except as an advisory^ hoard to the superintendent. Michigan has 
, county boar^F concerned only with county high and 'special schools. 

1 Qregon has courtty educational boards, consisting in each case of tho 
county superintendent? and four others appointed by him, whose 
whole duty is to divide the counties into supervisory districts, appoint' 1 
supervisor as provided by the State legislature in 1011, and to act 
as* advisors to the county superintendent.; 

In 5 of the 11 Sfates mentioned above as having county organiza- 
tion — Florida, Louisiana, Maryland, North Carolina, and Tcpncssce — 
practically the entire management and control of the schools is in* the 
hands of the county board. Louisiana has no district boards, with 
the exception of “visiting trustees” in a comparatively few parishes; 
Tennessee b has district boards elected by the people, but the State 
law strips them of all power; in the other three States named the 
district boards are appointed by. tho county boards and have no 
authority except what they receive from the board which appoints 
them. In Georgia'and Alabama the power is about evenly. divided 
between the .county aixhdistrict. In Delaware, Mississippi, and South 
Carolina thdjgroatcr power is in the handa of the district trustees. 
The district board in South Carolina ts*nppointed by the county 
board, but* after appointment it is a body corporate and is not respon- 
sible t.9 the county board to any extent* In Kentucky the “division 
board ” holds the principal power. The following paragraphs describo 
briefly the principal* features^ of the organization in each State. 
Cities and incoqwratcd towns are independent in all States except 
whero mentioned. 

Alabama .-^- Counties are divided into single school districts. Throe 
trustees arc elected in each district for four years by the voters of the 
district. The county board of education consists 1 of the county 
superintendent, who is elected by tho people for four years, and four 
others elected for four years by the chairmen of tho school district 
trustees. Tho board has tho general management and control of tho 
schools of the county. The district trustees have tho general care 
of the school p$>perty in*thcir district and may nominato^teachcrs. 
Appointment, However, rc^ts with the county board. 

Delaware,-7r£ho “county school, commission 77 " is composed of 
throo members appointed by the govornor for three years. The board 
is given the raneral supervision of the public 'schools ojf the county 
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primarily as^ advisors of the county superintendent. Complaints 
against school olliciala and teachers are. heard by the bpard. It acta 
also as a sanitary commission and may condemn any school building. 
School districts arc fixed by the county board. The supervision 
and control of the 9 chool or schools of each district is in the hands of 
a school committee of three persons elected one each year for three 
years. The committees have in large measure the control of their ' 
schools, levying taxes for their support, providing buildings, equip- 
ment. and teachers, and making rules and regulations governing the 
school. 

Florida . — City, as well as county schools, are und§r the adminis- 
tration and supervision of the county officials. Each county is 
divided into three divisions, palled u county school board districts/ 1 
as nearly equal as possible in population. In each district one person 
is elected by the people for two years os a member of the county 
board of public instruction. The board has full control and manage- 
ment of alkschools of the 1 county. It fixes the county schdol tax, 
appoints packers . and fixes salaries. It locates, builds, and equips 
schools wherever it is deemed necessary. A school district may be 
a single school and its territory, or a city and its schools. Any 
district may become a “special tax school district 11 and elect a 
board of trustees of three members for two years. In other dis- 
tricts a local supervisor is appointed by the county board from 
among the voters of the district. The trustees and supervisors have 
no control of the schools, however; they are the agents of the people 
before the county board. 

Georgia . — The county board of education* is composed of .five 
members and serves a four-year term. .The members are appointed 
by the county grand jury, a body of 18 men determined by lot by 
three jury, commissioners selected by the judge of the superior 
court. The county board divides the county into subdistricts and 
appoints local boards of three school trustees, each for three years. 
The local board has general oversight of/the school and nominates 
teachers whom the county board must appoint unless proper objec- 
tions are raised. The county board approves all expenditures, 
provides buildings andequipment, fixes the teacher’s salary, but has no 
power to levy taxes. This power rests with the voters of the county 
or of a district. In three Georgia counties — Richmond, Chatham, 
and Bibb — thpreram no independent districts, and city : schools as 
well as couajrj^fiqhools afe under the control of the county board. 

Kentucky .— Each county is divided into “educational divisions,” 
each of which is divided into single school .subdistricts. The num- 
ber of educational divisions in a county ^ is rour, six, or eight. A 
subdistrict trustee is elected in each subdistriqjj. These trustees, 
together with the county, superintendent, form the division tgard of 
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school trustees. The chairmen of the division boards and the 
oounty superintendent lorm the county board of education. The 
trustee has general supervision of the work of the school and of the 
school property. He recommends* teacher to be appointed by the 
division board. He reports the needs of the school to the division 
board, and that board refers the report with its recommendation to 
the county board. The cbunty board provides buildings and equip- 
ment, expends the school funds, and levies the county school tax. 

Louisiana . — The pariah schdol board has full control over all 
schools, locating, building, and equipping schoolhouses, employing 
teachers, fixing salaries, and making rules and regulations for the 
conduct of the schools. A parish tax may be levied by the voters of 
the parish. The. pariah is divided by the parish board into school 
districts for administration purposes, and each of these districts 
, may vote a special tax. The pariah boand consists of one member 
elected in each police jury ward for four years. 

Maryland . — The city of Baltimore is independent. 'The schools * 
of all other cities in the State are p&te of the county systerqs. The 
county board of education is a continuing board, composed of six 
members in *the larger counties &nd\>f three in the others. The 
members are appointed by the governor of the State, each for six 
years. The board has almost complete control of the schools. 
The counties are divided into school districts, and in each* a board 
of district school trustees consisting qD three {arsons is appointed 
by the county board. The trustees have the general oversight of the 
sohool property, and employ, subject to the approval of the county 
board, a “principal” teacher. When assistant teachers are required, 
they are appointed the countydhpard. ' 

Mississippi. — The county board % composed of the county super- ^ 
intended t and* six persons appointed for four years by the county- 
superintendent. It bounds school districts and locates the -schools, 
•but has practically no other poorer. Each district elects three trus- 
tees, one each y<jar tor three years, who have control obthe Schools, 
providing bpildingp and equipment, employing teacheps, and 'man- 
aging the sohool. The county superintendent j is a laige factor in 
the management of the schools, as he makfes the conti%ct with the 
teacher engaged by the trusteea»'*nd fifes, the salary in accordance 
VJth -the provisions of the State laws. The district may vote a 
special tax levy. ... . * 

N<rik jpatolina,-~ The appbihfes a board of educ^* 

tynof ^tt^ persoM for each county, one Meeted>wy second year 
Me i six-year term. This hmd hm Ml control qf. the schools. It 
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county board. They may employ teachers, but salaries are fixed by 
the county board* £ounty taxes are levied by the voters of the 
county. ^ t • . 

South Carolina . — The county board of education is composed of 
the county superintendent, who is elected by the people, and two 
others appointed by the State board of education for two yews. The 
county board is an advisory board to the county superintendent. It 
divides the county into school districts and appoints in each aboard 
of trustees of three members for two years. The district, boards have 
almost complete control of their schools, expending the school funds, 
providing houses and equipment, appointing teachers, fixing salaries, 
'and making general school rules and regulations. The district board 
is a body corporate. A special tax may be levied by the voters of 
the district. 

Ten«^«a\^Each county is divided into five divisions by the 
county court. In each division one person is elected for two years 
as a member of the county board of education. This board of five 
persons has almost absolute control of all schools of the county, 
except those in independent city districts. It selects teachera, fixes 
salaries, erects buildings, controls expenditures, and manages the 
schools and the school property. An advisory board of three mem- 
bers is elected in each school district. It may make recommenda- 
tions to the county board, but it has no authority. A few* counties 
of the State are not organized on the county basis. 

Utah %0 ou n ty organization is optional with the votera of the 
county; we counties have adopted it. In each of them a county 
board of \ducation is elected. The county board elects a county 
superintendent and has full control of all schools of the county. 
There are five members to the board, one elected for a fourty ear term 
from each of the five representative precincts of the county. Thero 
are no district or subdistrict boards. 
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. * THE UNITS p? ORGANIZATION COMPARED. 

Jhe relative merits of these four unite of organization may be 
summed up in & few words. 

The county unit . ob the whole, -has probably the. most to -com“ 
mend it. The territory included in a county is usually small enough 
for the county board to keep in touch with the entire county and it is 
* large enough for the school districts to be arranged to the best 
~ advantage* both for the convenience of the pupil and for economical 
management and «> support. It is the unit of supervision kT the 
majority of States. For efficiency the supervision-* and administra- 
tion should be closely united; this is possible in the beet way only 
when the unit of supervision and the unit of organization are identical. 

' It is true^that the county, is too large an area for a supervisory unit 
if no provision is made for assistant supervisors to aid the county 
superintendent. Under the ideal system, however, with all the 
schooHof the county ;u*nder one central board the county superin- 
tendent oecomes an administrative officer as well as a supervisor 
and is the agent of the county board in the same way that the city 
superintendent is the agent of the city school board. He should 
have under his direction and control at least one supervisor to every 
60 teachers. The supervisor should devote his entire time to assisting 
the teachers to improve their methods of management and instruction. * 

Another consideration in favor of the county unit is the question 
pf support. The county is the unit of organization in most States 
for the assessment* and collection of taxes, the building and care of 
roads and bridges, and the maintenance of criminal and civil courts. 
To make it the unit for school purposes would do^way with local dis- 
trict taxes for education, equalize the tax rate for the county, and 
distribute the costof the support of the school over the entire county, 
so that equal educational opportunities would prevail throughout- 
the oounty. It must be clearly recognized that education is a matter 
of ooncem not only to the local district but also to the county, the 
State, and the Nation. Under modem conditions of communication 
people are no£ expeoted to remain in the homes of their youth, but 
they often migrate to other counties and to other States. In 1910 
only 66.5 per cent of the total population in the Umted States were 
bom in the State in which they were then living. 

The township unit is very Satisfactory in thickly settled regions, 
espetMy in New England, where no, independent city and* town 
districts are formed, and where the township is the unit fergeneral 
taxation and for the administration of nearly all cjvil affairs. In 
the more Bpareely settled sections, it is too small an area for effi-* 
Scho< i can not h© located to the best: advantage if the 


location fa determined by; township lines. The location should be 
determined; by the position of ihVrilftiges,, roade, mountains rivers, 
otter i 
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can be brought about to the beet advantage where the territory to 
be served by the school is detennined by the physical features of the 
country and not by arbitrarytownship lines. 

' The district unit, or the single district, as a unit for organization 
resulted from peculiar conditions no longer existing. It served its 
purpose well, but it should pass away as the conditions which made 
it of value have passed. It originated in Massachusetts with the 
establishment of the first public schools, whqn each settlement 
necessarily became a separate school district. ' It remained until 
long after the necessity for it had passed, but was finally* completely 
ousted from that State in 1882. It spread from Massachusetts to 
the West and Southwest, $$ it was probably the only system possible 
in the early days of settlement when the settlers scattered themselves 
out in small groups over such an enormous section of country; but 
the conditions majring the district system the only feasible system 
no linger exist. District organization means ^slow, uneven progress, 
possibly groat in a few districts, but not noticeable'in the majority. 

It means no State-wide advancement; a ye ry good school and a 
very poor school will often exist in adjoining districts. There are 
three trustees for practically every district school in the country, or, 
approximately, three times as many as there are teachers. A few 
of these trustees have reasonable knowledge of the management of 
schools and of the principles of education, but the great majority are 
woefully deficient in this respect. Under the system too many schools 
are apt to exist, iu none of which is best work possible. The data' 
given on page 27 relative to the number of small schools in Iowa is 
an illustration of this fact. Consolidatioit is difficult under district 
organization, for apparent reasons. The cost of maintaining the 
district school is high in proportion to .the cost of other Bcbools and 
in proportion to the results attained. 

Iowa has had an j/pportunity to compare the district and township 
system^ under sinmar conditions, as both systems exist in the same 
county in several instances, j The State superinter®^ reports that 
the county superintendents In whose epunties the wwnahip system 
are found “ declare that the management of the schools is much more 
efficient and satisfactory than in the townships in the same counties 
where' either the subdiatrict system or the rural independent system . 
prevails.” # 

In Utah the district system may be compared side by aide with the 
county systenTin which the whole power is held by a county board, / 
Five counties of the 27 in the State have adopted the county organization; 
'they are called “ consolidated counties/ 1 The movement for consolida^ 
tien into county ufeitshas passed the experimental stage/ and the State < 
authorities are therefore competent to speakwith authority. Mr; A*0/ 
Nelson, 8tate superintendent of public onthe question 

8ch<x)l «uthoritiefl unite in the bpirdofcj^ 
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educational results. * * * In the development of a Commonwealth there comes a 
time whemsocial exigencies require not so much individual as they do representative 
action. The most thoroughly democratic of us recognise this essential trutfi. With 
us in school matters there now exists a necessity for representative action, as there 
exists a necessity for such action in the construction of good roads, the assessment of 
property, or in other matters where general efficiency and the general welfare are of 
overwhelming importance. To-day, in the economy of our growing Commonwealth, ■ 
there exists a general demand that the work of the public schools should be made more 
efficient. 

The district is interested in the education of the child. The dounty and the State 
are also vitally interested. These political units give substantial parts of their reve- 
nues for the education of the young. * * * The citizens of the State have a right, 
nay, it is their duty, to demand that the schoo} fund shall be expended in the most 
effective and judicious manner. I am convinced that its most judicious expenditure 
'can not be made while there exists a widespread conviction that so lyge a part of 
school matters must come under the jurisdiction of the small district. 

' The demands uu^le by law .upon the school trustee are of such number and complexity 

as to require considerable time “and general preparation for the work. Among the 
duties of school trustees may be named the following: Organizing schools, building, 

. furnishing, and repairing schoolhouees; managing, controlling, and conveying Bchool 
property; levying school taxes, establishing and maintaining school libraries, employ- 
ing and dismissing teachers, admitting .and expelling pupils, enforcing the rules for 
the government of thh schools, takitffc charge of the school census, preparing educa- 
tional reports, bookkeeping, etc. 

That some preparation and much timq are required to discharge these duties properly 
is very apparent. In fact, is it not somewhat unfair to expect a thorough-going fulfill- 
ment of all these duties in small districts where financial and othur conditions do not 
justify giving over so much time by the trustee? And yet the small district is the place 
requiring this work of the trustee j for ho. lives in a county where the superin ten 
galaxy is too sma l l tq permit his giving sufficienMime for effective supervision. 

Ajs referred to above, the education of the child is a function of the county anJUhe 
State as well as of the district. A district may have— it often has— very meaner 
school advantages. It is uncommon, however, for an entire county to be so situated. 
* * # With the district unit of organization there may be efficient schools, but there 
C ah never *56 an efficient system of schools. * * * * \ 

Jt has been hold bjr this office * * * that consolidation of small districts would 
equalize school advantages. It has been stated that such* consolidation would, result 
In an economical Administration ' of the schools. Thqre would be a better grade of 
teachers employed, a stricter enforcement of the compulsory-education law, an ade- 
quate supply of textbooks and’apparatus, better school buildings improyed^ sanitary 
» conditions, a fairer distribution of the funds arising from taxation of corporate prq$>rty, 
uniformity in grading thevhc s, a larggf number and better qualified supervisors, 
uniform length of school terns, etc. \ ? 

« Reports from the consolidated districts ore proving the truthfalneas of the above 
statements. The superintendent of one of these counties writes; “ The tax levy allowed 
by law under consolidation is smaller than it was before the county was consolidated 
tnto one district, yet under consolidation ayery materiargrowth haa been made with- 
out any ^ additional 4#fet being created. Since 1908, eight modem school buildings 
have been erectwTat a cost of 982,000. With better buildings and grSdea echoolswe 
are able to command A better teadiing force. Higher rexq^eration iaoffered to teach- 
! andddplomas. The cm that is no* exercised in han* 
nd*is an jrgumjmt itithin itself for coh^daikm. ’ ’ 








